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Suggestions Appreciated 

Since The Silent Worker started 
out on its new venture, the editors have 
received numerous suggestions, com¬ 
plaints, compliments, and other forms of 
critical comment. Certain writers have 
demanded a change in the name of the 
magazine, while others advised us to 
hold to the status quo. There were some 
who condemned the Movie department, 
and there were as many others who 
lauded that department as the best fea¬ 
ture in the magazine. Some have advised 
us to cut down the space allotted to 
Churches, while others have expressed 
appreciation of the great solace they 
have derived from the Church pages. 
Some have told us to curtail the sports 
department, and others have said they 
read nothing but the sports pages. 

All this comment and advice from 
readers and subscribers is welcome. We 
hope they will continue to express their 
likes and dislikes, for only by knowing 
of such can we make the magazine in¬ 
teresting to our wide range of readers. 
When a department meets with unani¬ 
mous disapproval, which has not yet 
happened, it will go out the editorial 
window. So please keep the comment 
and the suggestions coming. And if 
there is some new department you 
would like to see in the magazine, let 
the editors know. 

88 Years Ago 

This month’s installment of “This 
Month 88 Years Ago” should have been 
published in the December number, but 
due to difficulties of one kind and an¬ 
other, it failed to appear. In order to 
complete the series, we are printing the 
December offering in February, and this 
closes out the story of 88 years ago. 

The Silent Worker hereby ex¬ 
presses its thanks to Mrs. Stewart for 
sticking to a tedious job and providing 
its readers with an interesting account 
of events of long ago. She proved such 
a good reporter, we are searching for a 
new job to offer her, and we hope to 
have her back in these pages. 

Bound Volumes 

On another page will be found a 
notice about bound volumes of The 
Silent Worker. We are having the first 
volume bound for the files, and each 
subsequent volume will he similarly 
bound. If any of our subscribers wish 
to have their own volumes bound, they 
may send them to The Silent Worker 
and we shall be glad to attend to the 
binding. For readers who may desire 
bound volumes but do not have a com¬ 
plete set of their own, we can supply a 


limited number from our own files. 

The bound volumes will be hand¬ 
somely made up with cloth book covers 
and the owner’s name stamped on the 
cover. Those who desire bound volumes 
should communicate with The Silent 
Worker immediately. 

The Sign Language 

Anyone who has been observant can 
detect a vast difference between the sign 
language in use today and that of a 
quarter of a century or so ago. Those 
among us who were not acquainted with 
the sign language 25 years ago need 
only to look at moving pictures of old- 
time sign makers in action to realize 
that something has happened to the sign 
language. What has happened will be 
considered by some as changes due to 
the passing of time, while others will 
call it plain and simple deterioration. 
At any rate, the sign language is in 
danger of becoming a lost art unless 
something is done by the deaf to keep it 
at a standard where it can be considered 
the medium of conversation of a cul¬ 
tured people. 

There is no grammar in the sign lan¬ 
guage. There is no standard authority 
by which it is determined that one sign 
is correct and another is incorrect, hut 
custom has given us a fairly good stand¬ 
ard, and we recognize a correct and an 
incorrect form of usage. The tendency 
today is away from standard usage, in 
favor of improvised signs and “slang” 
signs. If the tendency continues, the 
time will come when the sign language 
will no longer be universal, and the deaf 
in one state will be unable to converse 
freely with those of another state. 

The sign language is not taught in 
schools for the deaf. Pupils pick it up 
from other pupils, with the inevitable 
result that it undergoes changes from 
one generation to the next. To remedy 
this, the schools should teach the proper 
use of the sign language. They are fear¬ 
ful that in doing so they will bring down 
criticism that they are neglecting their 
pupils’ speech. Everyone knows, how¬ 
ever, that the sign language is used 
among pupils, so, as long as they are 
going to use it, they should he taught to 
use it correctly. 

There exists today a notable careless¬ 
ness in the use of the sign language. The 
old-time masters of the sign language 
used a clear-cut, carefully chosen style 
of delivery which was easy to under¬ 
stand and pleasing to see. Today too 
many of the deaf are inclined to slur 
over their spelling and crowd their 
signs, and in order to understand them, 


one must strain both one’s eyesight and 
one’s mentality. Many of the orally- 
trained deaf, and those who have be¬ 
come deaf after acquisition of speech 
habits, develop habits of speaking orally 
and signing simultaneously, with the 
result that their signs are almost impos¬ 
sible to understand. 

It behooves the deaf to give serious 
thought to preservation of their sign 
language. If they are not to be taught 
correct sign language in their schools, 
they would do well to arrange for sign 
classes among themselves, at their clubs 
and other gatherings. In past years the 
deaf in most cities maintained literary 
societies, which helped them keep their 
attention on the sign language, but lit¬ 
erary societies have practically dis¬ 
appeared. Without some widespread 
effort to preserve our sign language, we 
shall soon find it completely destroyed 
as a forceful and effective means of 
conversation. 
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Harper's heral of beef cattle graze near 
the Blue Ridge foothills. 


Close-up of Robert Harper, husky 
Virginia farmer. 


Bob on his tractor pulls a brand new 
automatic lifting mower. 


Robert Sherman Harper . . . 


A GENTLEMAN FARMER 

of old Virginia 


By Lydia S. Abbott 


The deaf as a rule do not take 
to farming. They find the 
bucolic life lonely and they 
seek the fellowship of other 
deaf in the cities. Here are two 
of them who are exceptions to 
the rule. The Harpers lead a 
happy life on their Virginia 
acres. And they find congenial 
associations in their church 
and community activities. 

A N unexpected visitor would stand 
little chance of catching Robert Harper 
in an idle moment. Whether in overalls, 
working on his land, or in his best togs 
for other pursuits, Bob is perpetually 
busy. 

Robert S. Harper, known as Bob, lives 
on a farm located eight miles from the 
town of Bedford, Va., just at the foot of 
the famed Blue Ridge Mountains. 

The 15-room house, remodeled from 
an old colonial type, was built by slaves 
way back in the 1800’s. Additions of a 
library and an annex of several rooms 
were built immediately after Bob and 
his parents purchased the run-down 
farm in 1935. Other buildings include a 
greenhouse, a two-car garage, a barn, a 
machine shed, a smoke house, a milk- 
cooler shed, a filling station, and a few 
other buildings. There are three tenant 
houses on the farm, also. This farm is 
electrically equipped and has running 
water in almost every building. 

On a total of 525 acres, Bob raises 
everything that can be grown in this 
location. Wheat, oats, corn, fruit, al¬ 
falfa, lespedeza and tomatoes are regular 
crops. Much of the land is wooded, and 
last winter a crew of ten chain-sawed 
some 25 acres of pine ridge, to provide 
more grazing land for Bob’s newest 
farming asset—beef cattle. In March, 
1949, Bob purchased 20 young beeves. 
In a few years, he will be in the buying¬ 
selling market for beef. 

Bob owns a hammer mill and a gran¬ 
ary, in which he stores grains for mill¬ 
ing. Some feeds, containing high sources 
of minerals, must be bought. He also 
owns a pick-up baler and side delivery 
rake. These cut the three- or four-day 
hay-making job by half. 

Left: With his hired hand, Nat Waldron, 

Bob Harper toils in the field. 

Right: Bob and Liz Harper enjoy a respite 
on the porch of their comfortable home. 


A variety of fruit grows in his or¬ 
chards—we find peaches, apples, plums 
and cherries. Strawberries, raspberries 
and blackberries grow in profusion. 

Mr. Harper used to sell separated 
cream, but he has discovered that a 
cooler installed in the milk house pays 
for itself with the whole raw milk sold 
each morning. As much as 20 gallons 
go to the creamery on the local milk 
truck, run by a neighbor. This cooler, 
an asset, also helps to cool watermelons 
and drinking water for the farmers, thus 
saving the labor of adding ice to water 

jugs- 

There are 18 to 24 cows, milked with 
milking machines. The hired help do 
this work for Mr. Harper. Nat Waldron, 
a deaf man, is the spark plug of the 
milking crew. 

Bob does not manage the 525-acre 
plot alone. Since he is the only child of 
his parents, his widowed mother natu¬ 
rally lives with him and his wife, assist¬ 
ing with the bookkeeping. The farm is 
run on a business-like basis, with an 
accountant coming in every week to 
check on expenditures and receipts. Tax 
papers are always coming in unexpect¬ 
edly, making it necessary for the Harp¬ 
ers to have a private secretary to assist 
with the office work. 

Farmer Harper has nine hired hands, 
six on the farm and three in the house. 
They either live on the premises in ten¬ 
ant houses, or come by the day. On the 
farm live another deaf couple, the Nat 
Waldrons, with their three boys and a 
girl, who assist Harper with the work. 
Mrs. Waldron tends to the flock of 240 
to 300 chickens. 

Bob Harper, born in New York City 
just after World War I, has been deaf 
since birth. Because his father taught 
botany at Columbia University, the fam¬ 
ily stayed in the city during winters and 
spent their summers on a farm in New 
Jersey. On this farm, Bob acquired his 
fondness for farming and its mysterious 















The Harpers' two husky children, Tommy, 
age six, and Helen, three. 


ways. He did the light chores, raised 
and sold rabbits, and played with vari¬ 
ous farmyard animals. 

Bob attended the Wright Oral School; 
later, he went to Clarke School. In 1932, 
he enrolled at the New Jersey School for 
the Deaf, where he completed his formal 
education. 

When Bob was in his teens, he and his 
parents became interested in buying a 
farm in Virginia, where his uncle Eu¬ 
gene had lived for many years. In the 
spring of 1935, they looked over some 
land and finally purchased this property 
near Bedford. It took three years to 
settle the deed transfers, improve the 
farm, install fencing, build a large barn, 
and remodel the house, before the fam¬ 
ily could move in. 

Bob’s father, having built a green¬ 
house, continued to experiment with his 
flowers and fruits until his death in 
1946. 

At church services in the Presbyterian 
Church near his farm. Boh met his fu¬ 
ture wife, Elizabeth Howell, who lived 
on a farm one mile from his place. Liz, 
as she is known to her friends, had lost 
her hearing at the age of four. She be¬ 
came an expert lip-reader, through her 
parents’ care not to let her feel too 
handicapped. She attended a two-room 
school house about two miles away. She 
often took a short-cut across the fields, 
never dreaming that these fields would, 
in time, belong to her future husband. 

When Liz was discovered to be totally 
deaf, she was sent to the Virginia School 
for the Deaf in Staunton, and from 
there she went to Gallaudet College. But 
she stayed only a year in college, as she 
had other interests—marriage ahead. 

In 1942, Bob and Liz were married 
in the Presbyterian Church where they 
had met for the first time. They now 
have two normal children, Tommy, five, 
and Helen, two and a half. 

Mr. Harper is a deacon of the Pres¬ 
byterian Church, and his children take 
an active part in the Sunday School 
meetings. Bob even helped with the 
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building of a Sunday School addition to 
the church. Mrs. Harper is a Sunday 
School teacher in Roanoke, 30 miles 
away. Her class of 15 to 30 deaf meets 
twice a month. Occasionally, when there 
are visiting ministers to the deaf, the 
crowd swells to 50 or 60. 

They often take time out to assist the 
deaf around them with conventions, 
clubs, and chapters. Harper was on the 
Virginia Association of the Deaf con¬ 
vention committee last year at Roanoke. 
He and his wife helped organize the 
Piedmont chapter, a branch of the VAD, 
in 1946. The chapter, begun with 24 
members, today boasts a membership of 
110, all scattered within a 100-mile 
radius of Roanoke. 

Picnics are held by the Harpers in 
their picnic garden. Hallowe’en parties 
are also given. Most recently, a barn 
dance was held in the empty hay barn, 
drawing some 175 fun-seekers, mostly 
deaf. A shoat (pig to you) was greased 
and donated to a pig-chasing contest at 
this dance. 

Just recently, a one and one-half acre 
fish pond was erected on the swamp bot¬ 
tom; fish were planted by the govern¬ 
ment. Bob purchased a 13)/2-foot Judd 
outboard motorboat for the amusement 
of his family. A pier was recently in¬ 
stalled, and in a couple of years Bob 
plans to make this area into a recreation 
spot, with lights for night rides, and a 
boat house. 

In emergencies, Farmer Harper is 
usually at hand. In 1943, a B-25 bomber 
crashed on the Peaks of Otter, a beauti¬ 
ful range in the northern background of 
the farm, during a sleet storm. A crew 
of five colonels, en route to the Great 
Lakes from South Carolina, missed their 
course when beacon lights failed. They 
crashed head on, killing all occupants of 
the plane outright. Bob, along with other 
neighbors, rushed from bed in the dead 
of night and scrambled madly to the 
scene. There they made the sad discov¬ 
ery that nothing could be done except 
to contact a funeral home. 

During snowstorms, Harper is an 
asset to the community. He has a snow¬ 
plow which can easily he attached to his 
Farmall tractor. This is of inestimable 
value when the highway departments are 
swamped with requests for the clearing 
of the main roads. 

A gentleman farmer who spent his 
boyhood in New York City, Boh Harper 
claims he will continue to farm as long 
as he lives. Since Bob is a lover of 
flowers, and his father was a botanist, 
the farm is a riot of colorful shrubs and 
flowers in all directions. Bob says he 
cannot bear to think of leaving the 
beauty of the land that lies about him. 

Bob Harper looks forlornly at his surplus 
wheat, still unsold. 



Bob Harper, Elizabeth, and Bob's mother, 
with their dog, Butch. 

1 



The Harpers with their Dodge station 
wagon—one week old. 



Plowing season finds Bob aboard his 
Caterpillar diesel. 









HOW TO MAKE AN AFTER-DINNER SPEECH 

By Emerson Romero 

Dedicated to Paul and Ellen Allerup because they sat through my first after-dinner speech without yawning once. 


H aving made MY first formal after- 
dinner speech recently without any eggs, 
tomatoes or vegetables thrown at me, 1 
now consider myself an authority on the 
subject. 1 am happy to pass along to 
others the benefit of my inexperience. 
You never know when you may be 
called upon to say a few words at a ban¬ 
quet or dinner, so it is always best to be 
prepared for the ordeal. 

On various occasions 1 have been 
called upon to say a few words at din¬ 
ners, but it wasn’t the real thing. It was 
easy as compared to being the principal 
loudmouth. The first thing I did was 
stand up; no one ever makes a speech 
sitting down unless his legs are too 
shaky for him to assume an upright 
position. It depends on how many drinks 
one has consumed during the dinner. 
As for me, I make it a point never to 
have more than seven or eight before 
a speech, because I know I will need all 
my wits about me—including my half¬ 
wits. 

Once on my feet, the first thing I say 
is, “Ladies and gentlemen.” This is im¬ 
portant regardless of the element pres¬ 
ent. After that witty prologue at a re¬ 
cent dinner, I took a deep breath and 
told the attentive diners how much I 
had enjoyed the food—although I was 
sure the chicken I had wrestled with 
must have walked all the way from Chi¬ 
cago. That was tact. Next, I said the 
hard-working committee had selected a 
very pleasant setting for the repast. I 
turned to where the committee sat, ex¬ 
pecting their thanks for the compliment, 
but I found them in a huddle debating 
heatedly on how much they should tip 
the waiters. I politely ignored this and 
went on to say it was a pleasure to dine 
with nice people and such pretty girls. 
This remark made a hit with the ladies, 
especially those over sixty. 

My first authentic after-dinner speech 
was another matter. After the usual 
“Ladies and gentlemen,” I asked if 
everybody could see me. They shouted 
“Aye, aye.” Since the ayes had it, I said 
I just wanted to be sure they got their 
money’s worth. They had been soaked 
something like $3 for that particular 
dinner. 

Romero in a rehearsal of his after-dinner 

speech, awaits audience reaction while his 
wife, Connie, looks on. 

—Hooligan Photo. 


Then I went on to explain that, since 
it was my first after-dinner speech, they 
should be indulgent. That was a precau¬ 
tion. I also said I thought after dinner 
was not the proper time to make a 
speech because when the stomach is full, 
the head is empty. That was another 
precaution. I didn’t want their hopes to 
get too high. 

I made it clear that since 1 knew noth¬ 
ing about making after-dinner speeches 
I had gone to the library one evening 
after dinner, to look up some books on 
the subject. I had decided that after din¬ 
ner would be the appropriate time to 
find out what it was all about. With the 
help of the lady librarian, I obtained 
several books containing funny stories 
told by accomplished after-dinner speak¬ 
ers. They might have accomplished 
what they had set out to do, but I still 
think some of them must have been 
nuts. You know, banquets are often 
called “soups to nuts.” I believe the 
nuts refer to the after-dinner speakers. 
However, I laughed so hard at some of 
the stories the librarian came over to 
tell me to pipe down, because I was dis¬ 
turbing the others in the library who 
were trying to sleep. It seemed to me 
these people had perhaps listened to too 
many after-dinner speakers and got into 
the habit of falling asleep after dinner. 

There were some stories by Jimmy 
Walker, the former mayor of New York. 
He was much in demand as an after¬ 


dinner speaker. It is said that he had a 
very fine delivery. Then how come he 
was never a baseball pitcher? Or an 
obstetrician ? 

Another story was about Dr. Welling¬ 
ton Koo, the former Chinese ambassa¬ 
dor to this country. He was present at 
a banquet one evening. Sitting next to 
him was a young cub reporter, recently 
graduated from college, who was still 
profoundly ignorant about many things 
in general. If 1 may be permitted to 
digress for a minute, I would like to say 
that, personally, I believe they should 
do away with graduation exercises at 
the colleges and have coming-out par¬ 
ties instead. That is the time the young 
men and women are coming out into 
the world to learn a lot of things. Of 
course, they are well bred—but who 
wouldn’t be after a four-year loaf? 

Well, this young teddy-bear reporter 
sitting next to Dr. Koo thought it would 
be the proper thing to strike up a con¬ 
versation with the eminent diplomat. 
During the soup course, the reporter, 
for want of something better to say, 
turned to Dr. Koo and inquired, “Likee 
soupee?” The gracious doctor smiled 
and bowed and our little cub reporter 
was appeased. 

When the demi tasse arrived, the 
toastmaster called upon Dr. Koo for the 
speech of the evening. Having been edu¬ 
cated at Oxford University, he deliv¬ 
ered a beautiful speech in such flawless 
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Here Romero and Connie, both crack printers, set up his speech in large type for Connie 
to use as prompter from her perch in the front row. 


English the reporter almost swallowed 
the cigar he was trying to smoke. When 
Dr. Koo finished his speech and sat 
amid thunderous applause, he smilingly 
turned to our now half-wilted little re¬ 
porter and inquired, “Likee speechee?” 

A poor Irish bricklayer and cement 
mixer suddenly came into a lot of 
money. (If you heard this one before, 
please don’t stop me. I want to see if I 
remember it.) He and his wife decided 
to climb the social ladder, after he had 
been climbing plain wooden ladders all 
his working life. One night at a banquet 
the Irishman looked over to where his 
wife was sitting at another table, to as¬ 
certain how she was making out with 
the many pieces of silverware. To his 
dismay, he saw she had gotten her salad 
fork all tangled up in her hair. 

It made him so nervous he couldn’t 
eat his peas with his knife. 

They had served frog’s legs at this 
banquet. When it was time for the 
speeches the Irishman asked to be ex¬ 
cused because he had a frog in his 
throat. I almost choked on this one. 

After wiping the tears from my eyes, 
I came across another story. It was 
about the Barnum & Bailey Circus which 
was having a banquet. Everybody was 
invited. Old Man Barnum was there, in 
person, handing out lollypops to all. You 
remember it was he who said, “There’s 
a sucker born every minute.” Well, the 
entire troupe was there, including the 
bearded lady, the tattooed man, the 
snake charmer, the sword swallower and 
the fire eater. The fire eater was to be 


one of the speakers. But he didn’t seem 
to want to eat anything. His soup re¬ 
mained in front of him, untouched. 
When he was asked if it was too hot, he 
said he didn’t care for it because he was 
a light eater. But later, when called 
upon, he got up and made a hot speech, 
a passionate plea to his fellow perform¬ 
ers to recognize him as a human being 
and not as a walking cigarette lighter. 
However, it seems he talked too long. 
The toastmaster started to burn up. 

If nobody has fallen asleep by now, 

I would like to tell another story told 
by “Sleepy” Jim Crowley, the former 
Notre Dame football star, at a sports 
dinner. Jim was a great wit and always 
had a nifty comeback ready on the tip 
of his tongue. Once Knute Rockne asked 
him, “Do you know of anything dumber 
than a dumb Irishman?” Jim came back 
with, “Sure. A smart Swede.” Rockne 
was of Norwegian ancestry and got a 
big kick out of that crack. 

Jim told the story of a handsome foot¬ 
ball player at Notre Dame when Rockne 
was coaching there. This Mr. America 
was keenly aware of his Adonis-like pro¬ 
file and was so conceited about it that 
he was careful to avoid rough plays dur¬ 
ing practice. Rockne noticed this at each 
scrimmage session, and kept it in mind. 
The first game of the season had Notre 
Dame rolling up a big score. In the 
fourth quarter Rockne sent in substi¬ 
tutes until the entire fourth team was on 
the field. But not Mr. America. With 
only a few minutes left to play, he went 


over to where Rockne sat on the bench 
and said, “Say coach. When are you 
gonna put me in?” Without looking at 
him, Rockne said, “I’m saving you.” 

Each succeeding Saturday the same 
thing happened. Notre Dame would roll 
up another huge score, the substitutes 
would be going in eti masse and the 
four-platoon system would work over¬ 
time. But this handsome fellow never as 
much as carried in the water pail. It 
was always the same, “Say, coach. When 
are you gonna put me in?” and always 
came the same reply, “I’m saving you.” 

Came the final game of the season, 
the homecoming game. The old alumni 
returned and there was the usual bevy 
of pretty girls. The annual big dance 
was to be held that evening. Out on the 
gridiron another big score was making 
history. The bench was cleaned of sub¬ 
stitutes; that is, all except our dear, 
handsome, conceited friend. With only 
a few minutes left, he made one last 
dying plea, “Say, coach . . .” only to 
have Rockne say for the last time, 
“I’m saving you.” The young Adonis 
scratched his head—carefully, so as not 
to disturb his greased hair-do—and 
asked, “What in the world are you sav¬ 
ing me for?” Rockne finally turned to 
him, slowly looked him up and down 
and with sarcasm oozing from every 
pore said, “I’m saving you . . . for the 
big dance tonight.” 

Some after-dinner speakers have a 
habit of talking too long. Other authori¬ 
ties on the subject are at a loss to ex¬ 
plain this sleep-producing mania. 

There, you have the pith of the mat¬ 
ter on how to make after - dinner 
speeches. You may have something seri¬ 
ous to say, but first you must try to in¬ 
gratiate yourself with your listeners. 
The best way to do this is to make them 
laugh. The best way to make them laugh 
is to tell some funny stories, but be sure 
they are really funny. You will then 
have your audience in the palm of your 
hand . . . but keep your eye on the clock. 
At the first sign of a yawn, say “Thank 
you” and sit down. 


VAUDEVILLE NIGHT 

FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE 
GALLAUDET HOME FUND 

Sponsored by Six Organizations 
at Binghamton, N. Y., Central High School 
Auditorium, 31 Main St., 

Saturday, Feb. 18, 1950, 7:30 p.m. 
Admission: 

Adults, $1.20, including tax 
Students and Children, 60c, including tax 
Featuring Charles Moscovitz and his famous dog, 
Butch, of Greenville, S. C., and other high class 
vaudeville acts 
Get your tickets now from 
Mahlon E. Hoag, Chairman 
5 Colorado Avenue 
Endicott, New York 
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A Man of M any Talents . .. 

CHARLES EDWARD COREY 


Ski Enthusiast , Artist 
Thespian 

By Leo M. Jacobs 


He is also an accomplished artist, hav¬ 
ing many art compositions to his credit. 
When he was eleven years old, the fa¬ 
mous frigate, Old Ironsides, put in at 
Oakland for a visit. The Oakland Trib¬ 
une sponsored a contest for the best exe¬ 
cuted drawings of the ship, and Charles’ 
contribution won the third prize. There 
was an article about him in the news¬ 
paper. 

Charles has a reputation among the 
deaf population of the Bay area for his 
acting and acrobatic ability, and he is 
frequently asked to help out at benefit 
performances. Visitors to the National 
Basketball Tournament in Oakland will 
remember his remarkable convolutions 
as a cheer-leader at the games. His lat¬ 
est acting triumph was when he acted 
the part of the Jack-in-the-Box in a Toy- 
land skit at a Christmas program at the 
East Bay Club for the Deaf. Without 
any previous practice, he 
successfully wound up /////// 

his act by leaping hack /c-* -- 

into a cardboard carton, [ 1 tfL 

and folding up without I J * 

stirring the box at all. 1 

That required extraordi- \ 

nary agility. \\ p ■ Ml 

Not satisfied with his M j A r / 
previous accomplish- \ j N "J 
ments, Charles is at pres- . V ■Pit ■Will 
ent developing a skill in \ * 

skiing. Almost every t * 

weekend in winter he \ 
drives out to the Sierra \ 

Nevada Mountains and ' 
indulges in the exhilarat- \ 


1M UMEROUS ARTICLES have been writ¬ 
ten about deaf persons of outstanding 
achievements which are worthy of no¬ 
tice, but rarely does one write about an 
average deaf person, apparently with no 
achievements worth chronicling. How¬ 
ever, if one would dig in a little deeper, 
one would discover a gold mine of in¬ 
teresting facts that the unassuming in¬ 
dividuals has been hiding under a cloak 
of mediocrity. 

Such a person is Charles Edward 
Corey, a young man with a striking re¬ 
semblance to the movie actor, Tyrone 
Power. Girls frequently languish under 
his glances, and young men bite their 
finger-nails in hopeless envy. This would 
seem to end the roster of his visible ac¬ 
complishments. 

Charles was horn in Hollister. Cali¬ 
fornia, in 1921, and spent his early 
years in that town and San Jose. He at¬ 
tended California School for the Deaf 
until his Senior year, when he gave up 
his plans for a college education in or¬ 
der to get a lucrative war-time job. He 
has changed jobs once or twice since 
then, hut at present he is a valued em¬ 
ployee at the Kawneer Co. in Berkeley, 
California, where he welds aluminum 
fixtures for modernistic store fronts. 

He is wonderfully talented with his 
hands. During his school days he turned 
out finely executed airplane models, 
and won quite a few prizes for the work¬ 
manship of his models in contests with 
his hearing contemporaries. 


CHARLES E. COREY 

ing sport at various resorts. He is rap¬ 
idly becoming more than proficient in 
the sport. He is almost recklessly fast 
on the slopes, and sometimes is repri¬ 
manded by the ski experts for his un¬ 
necessary speed. 

If you should have an opportunity to 
make his acquaintance, do not be mis¬ 
led by his unassuming appearance, he 
is hiding his light under a bushel. 


5 th ANNUAL 

NATIONAL 


At left: Charles Corey on 
skis starts down a mountain- ^ 
side in the Sierras. Right: An \ 
example of Corey's cartoon¬ 
ing skill, showing caricatures 
of members of the Oakland, ^ 
California, basketball team 
who played in the National I 
AAAD tourney in 1949. This ^ 
drawing was used on the 1 
cover of the tournament pro- \ 
gram. In addition to cartoon- I 
ing, Corey is equally adept 1 
at poster work and other 
forms of color drawings. 
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OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
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Reviewed by Helen L. Stewart 


N umber 12 completes Volume 2 
of the Gallaudet Guide and Deaf Mutes’ 
Companion, and with it Amos Smith, 
Jr.’s connection as editor terminates. 

One caustic commentator says, “A 
great mistake! The publication of the 
Guide at Hartford. Give ear, oh, my peo¬ 
ple! When doth thy Independence Day 
come? Why run to Hartford every time 
you are in distress, as a little child runs 
to its parents?” 

That matter is settled when the editor 
states, “We were in error in stating in a 
recent issue that Mr. George Wing had 
accepted a tutorship in the Hartford 
Asylum. His address is at Bangor, 
Maine.” 

The retiring editor of the Guide uses 
much of the editorial space in a review 
of his own accomplishments. He says in 
part, “In the ability of our successor, 
Mr. George Wing, we have the fullest 
confidence. Backed up as he will be, by 
an able and energetic Executive Com¬ 
mittee, and by the powerful influence 
of the Hartford Asylum, which latter, 
we did not have. Opposed with might 
and main by the Hartford Asylum for 
the reason that we dared to do our own 
thinking, we have fought our way 
through to have the satisfaction of see¬ 
ing our year one of complete success 
and triumph.” 

Thomas L. Brown, West Henniker, 
N. H., president of the New England 
Gallaudet Association, writes a letter of 
thanks and appreciation to Editor 
Smith. 

Looking back over previous issues of 
the Guide and making comparison with 
some old Michigan papers, we feel fairly 
certain that Thomas L. Brown of West 
Henniker, N. H., is the same Thomas L. 
Brown who was an early teacher in the 
Michigan School under its first princi¬ 
pal, Barnabus Maynard Fay. 

At the same time we came upon a 
little story, heretofore unpublished, 
from an informal address given at the 
Third Triennial Convention of the 
Michigan Association of the Deaf, June 
1904, by Dr. E. A. Fay, son of Michi¬ 
gan’s first principal. 

It seems that when Mr. B. M. Fay and 
his wife first came to Michigan in the 


winter of 1854 they set out by rail from 
Indianapolis. They could get no nearer 
to Flint than Pontiac. The remaining 
thirty miles had to be made by stage¬ 
coach over the roughest sort of roads. 
Enroute to Flint from Pontiac the stage¬ 
coach was upset. The passengers were 
badly shaken up but sustained no in¬ 
juries. 

Numerous regular contributors to the 
Guide write farewell letters to the editor, 
repeating things they have said many 
times before; arguing for or against 
the proposed school in Massachusetts; 
the use of articulation vs. signs; and 
the alleged discrimination against deaf 
teachers in regard to equal salaries with 
the hearing teachers. 

Does this discrimination still exist in 
some of our schools today? We have 
heard of a case where a deaf man sent 
his hearing daughter through college. 
Upon taking her degree she accepted a 
position in the school where she had 
grown up, at a salary far in excess of 
that paid her father, a veteran deaf 
teacher . . . and this was not 88 years 
ago. 

A story purported to be true is taken 
from Rogers’ Table Talk. 

“Lord Seaforth, who was born deaf 
and dumb, was to dine one day with 
Lord Melville. Lady Melville sent into 
the drawing-room a lady of her ac¬ 
quaintance who could talk with her 
fingers, so that she might receive Lord 
Seaforth. Presently Lord Guilford en¬ 
tered the room. Taking him for Lord 
Seaforth the lady began to ply ber fin¬ 
gers very nimbly. Lord Guilford did the 
same. They had been carrying on a 
conversation in this manner for about 
ten minutes, when Lady Melville joined 
them. Her female friend immediately 
said, “Well, I have been talking away 
to this dumb man.” 

“Dumb!” cried Lord Guilford. “Bless 
me! I thought you were dumb.” 

It is with infinite relief we take leave 
of the Gallaudet Guide and Deaf Mutes’ 
Companion (we hope we can eliminate 
that word “mute” from our vocabulary 
after having used it so constantly the 
past year) . . . and return to 1950 and 
the years ahead. 



ANTON J. NETUSIL 


Iowan Furnishes Home 
With Own Creations 

By Norman G. Scarvie 

A firm believer in the maxim 
that “A man’s home is his castle,” 
is Anton Netusil of Council Bluffs. 
He has furnished his house ac¬ 
cordingly, with products of his 
own creation. In his complete 
woodworking shop in the base¬ 
ment, he has made all pieces of 
furniture for the house, excepting 
a very few antique heirlooms. 
Nearly everything is of solid wal¬ 
nut. He also upholstered all the 
overstuffed pieces. Even the Vene¬ 
tian blinds came from his work 
shop, as did the ceiling mouldings 
in the rooms and the picture 
frames. His latest job was a com¬ 
plete renovation of the kitchen, in 
which he put built-in cupboards 
of all kinds, a breakfast nook with 
leather-covered seats, and other 
items. 

Mr. Netusil not only made the 
furnishings, but also devised var¬ 
ious conveniences in all parts of 
the house. He is a union carpenter 
and spends his summers building 
houses. He received his first train¬ 
ing from his father, who was a 
cabinet maker and carpenter from 
Bohemia. 

Mr. Netusil is married to the 
former Helen Carr of Iowa. They 
have two children, Helen and 
Tony. Now a senior in high school, 
Tony has been working with his 
father at carpentry the past two 
summers. The daughter is 9, a 
fourth grader. Mr. Netusil is a 
Nebraska School graduate, and 
Gallaudet College. 
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Elite (Educational El rout and Parentd ’’ E£)ept. . . . 

Richard G. Brill, Editor 

School Administration, Past and Future 


Supervisor Deaf and Hard of Hearing 
Michigan Vocational Rehabilitation 

A deaf person’s school is very 
near and very dear to him. It was the 
nucleus of his life during his formative 
years. Where he attended and when he 
graduated identifies him in his society 
and such facts are often mentioned in 
introductions and 
conversations at 
first meetings. 
Two or three rea¬ 
sons could be 
given as to why a 
deaf citizen’s al¬ 
ma mater means 
more to him than 
the high school 
or college of a 

hearing person. 

The administration of schools for the 
deaf has changed greatly in the current 
generation and will continue to change 
as modern administrative techniques are 
more and more applied to the manage¬ 
ment of schools for the deaf. Knowing 
that their schools and their successful 
administration mean so much to deaf 
people, I thought that I could share 
some observations that have interested 
me for some time. 

In the building up of our society, our 
leaders had to learn to manage the new 
agencies that arose. The Hartford school 
was a new agency, and we remember 
how Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet strug¬ 
gled with administrative problems. He 
had so many difficulties because there 
was no administrative pattern to follow. 
What Gallaudet learned was passed on 
to other superintendents and they have 
been learning from each other ever 
since. There was no other source of in¬ 
formation, and a school for the deaf 
is a unique kind of educational institu¬ 
tion that is not easy to administer. 

It was not my opportunity to know 
intimately many of the superintendents 
of the generation now ended. However, 
the administrations of several that I 
have known, and known of, fit into quite 
a definite pattern. 

One interesting characteristic of the 
administration of those men of the old 
school was that of saving money. This 
was natural, considering the political 
and economic philosophies of their time. 
They were naturally conservative and 
spent ho more money than was abso¬ 


lutely necessary. Often needed improve¬ 
ments and maintenance and safety ex¬ 
penditures were avoided or postponed 
for the sake of a false economy that was 
very expensive in the end. One superin¬ 
tendent, though his buildings were fall¬ 
ing apart, refused a WPA project even 
though his engineer prepared it care¬ 
fully and took it to his home for his 
signature. These men again and again 
turned back money to the state. Such 
acts served to hang up records of finan¬ 
cial administration, set them just right 
with their legislators, and provided 
them with nice financial cushions for 
operation in times when planning and 
budgeting were not as carefully done as 
now. 

It is interesting to note that an un¬ 
spent balance at the end of a year makes 
an opposite impression today. Because 
of the detailed planning that is a part 
of accurate budgeting, an unspent 
amount at the end of a year even gives 
the impression of poor administration 
in the sense that the money should not 
have been requested, or that someone 
fell down on the carrying out of a pro¬ 
posed program. 

The old timers had little assistance 
from other state agencies. During their 
times none of the states had planning 
commissions or state building depart¬ 
ments. Even the services of state en¬ 
gineers often were not available way 
back there. Very few men have the op¬ 
portunity to be well-informed in all 
areas of work; very few can be experts 
in many lines. Consequently many cost¬ 
ly mistakes were made in planning and 
construction. Buildings were poorly 
planned and safety features were over¬ 
looked because superintendents had no 
assistance. One man said that he drew 
the plans for a dormitory with a penny 
pencil. No doubt many of the former 
superintendents located their new build¬ 
ings like Andrew Jackson located the 
federal treasury building—right in the 
middle of Pennsylvania avenue. 

Tomorrow’s superintendent may be 
hampered and hindered by too much as¬ 
sistance and supervision from state 
building departments. Long-range plan¬ 
ning takdfe time, as do careful building 
specifications and estimates of cost. Ap¬ 
proval for buildings and improvements 
must be obtained from such agencies, 
and delays are often time-consuming. 

Our schools copied the dictator pat¬ 
tern from the one-man administrations 


of the new industrial kings of their day. 
Very few men knew anything about the 
deaf anyway, and the early superin¬ 
tendents really had no opportunities to 
share their administrations in any way. 
For these reasons, perhaps, the super¬ 
intendents of the generation now ending 
administered one-man schools. One su¬ 
perintendent spoke of the “people of the 
village” as though he were their feudal 
lord. So strong was the personal ele¬ 
ment of the superintendent and his fam¬ 
ily in these schools that there were ef¬ 
forts to keep each in its respective fam¬ 
ily. There were instances of successful 
and unsuccessful efforts to pass a school 
on to a son or to a son-in-law. These 
men ruled their schools with an iron 
hand and made most of the decisions 
themselves. One was a “Keeper of the 
Keys” and it was said that if the super¬ 
intendent were away for the week-end, 
and the pupils or staff ran out of a cer¬ 
tain item, the children and staff did 
without that item until the superinten¬ 
dent returned. Some of these men were 
snappers of the fingers, so to speak; 
when they snapped their fingers their 
employees or pupils jumped. Employees 
were fired at will. The above are illus¬ 
trations that describe the pattern of the 
times and should in no way reflect on 
the administrators, many of whom were 
well known for their love and consid¬ 
eration shown to children and employees 
under their responsibilities. 

A school for the deaf is bigger than 
any one-man project could possibly be. 
It is no longer considered as an institu¬ 
tion apart; because of the general recog¬ 
nition for the need for special education 
services, the modern school for the deaf 
is an integral part of the public educa¬ 
tion system of the state. Many state 
school employees are now protected by 
civil service, and their employment, sal¬ 
aries, raises in pay, vacation and sick 
leave allowances, and discharges and 
resignations are in accordance with these 
fixed regulations. 

It seems fair to assume that all de¬ 
tails of policy affecting a school for the 
deaf were made or directly approved by 
the school superintendent up to a decade 
ago. It was because of the bother of such 
details that one year as superintendent 
of the Maryland School was enough for 
Dr. Charles E. Ely, and he returned to 
teaching at Gallaudet College. In one 
school the superintendent was required 
to accept a principal, and thereupon he 
limited the new r principal’s authority to 
the passing of the children in the halls 
of the school building. This same super¬ 
intendent had a teachers’ meeting once 
a year, in the spring, and the pupils 
were regraded, failed, promoted, demot¬ 
ed, or dropped from school by his arbi¬ 
trary on-the-spot decisions. In the same 
school the teachers used to go to the 
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office to inquire if they could weigh 
their children or have them write let¬ 
ters that day. 

My guess is that today’s school for 
the deaf administrator is far removed 
from the all-sufficient dictator-type ex¬ 
ecutive. He gives his principal, his head 
supervisor, his matron, and his engineer 
adequate authority. He and his princi¬ 
pal realize the value of case conferences 
when making important decisions on 
children, and they both know that teach¬ 
ers are capable of deciding details such 
as when to weigh the children or when 
to write letters. 

Our schools lack administrative assist¬ 
ants and clerical personnel, but even so, 
probably the greatest problem of the 
superintendent of today is that of dele¬ 
gating authority. Wrong decisions are 
so full of dynamite. Such heavy respon¬ 
sibilities are on his shoulders that he 
tends to forget that others are capable 
of making wise decisions. Maybe he is 
bothered by politics and is fearful that 
the large sums of money required for 
his school cannot continue to he justi¬ 
fied. Because his desk is still piled high 
with decisions to be made on relatively 
unimportant matters, today’s superin¬ 
tendent has little time to devote to those 
objectives which will eventually extri¬ 
cate him from the difficult situation in 
which he finds himself. He is feeling his 
way toward that time when he can sell 
state authorities on providing adequate 
administrative and clerical staff for his 
school so that he can operate somewhat 
ideally as described below. 

Applying modern school administra¬ 
tion to a school for the deaf, the super¬ 
intendent of the future knows that no 
one person can come up with all the 
answers to all the problems in a school 
for the deaf. He also knows that he does 
not have to study all the problems of a 
school, and he therefore assigns certain 
individuals and committees to study cer¬ 
tain problems and make recommenda¬ 
tions. He knows that if his administra¬ 
tion is going to be successful, he must 
capitalize on the initiative and coopera¬ 
tion of every employee, including food 
helpers, groundsmen, and janitors. He 
knows that such democratic action de¬ 
velops an esprit de corps not obtained 
in any other way. Politics is no prob¬ 
lem to him because, from his first day 
in office, he refused to allow political 
consideration to enter into any decision 
that he made, and in a few months he 
had the support of both parties. He 
knows that no one in his state would 
knowingly deny deaf children anything 
they really needed. He therefore sets his 
standards high and makes his plans for 
telling the story of the needs of his 
school so that the people will have an 
appreciation of those needs, and their 
legislators will supply them. 


In order to have the time to develop 
such a program our future superin¬ 
tendent must come to grips with him¬ 
self and his problem. He must disci¬ 
pline himself to delegate authority. He 
must not allow routine desk work, ad¬ 
ministrative details, or too many long 
conferences with employees to take up 
all his time and keep him from carry¬ 
ing out the activities and making the 
decisions that no one else can make. In¬ 
cluded, of course, will be important de¬ 
cisions on finance, personnel, and disci¬ 
pline, and an opportunity to know each 
child as an individual. 

The following are some of the prob¬ 
lems to which our future superintendent 
will give a major portion of his time, 
whether his school and his staff are large 
or small: 

1. Long-range planning in terms of enroll¬ 
ment, curriculum, staff, finance, build¬ 
ings, and equipment. 

2. Coordination of procedures and maxi¬ 
mum use of staff. 

3. In-service training. 

4. Public relations. 


Parental love is a wonderful thing! 
We know that parents of deaf children 
make numerous sacrifices to give their 
children every advantage. This is some¬ 
thing everyone admires. We often hear 
of parents spending a great deal of 
money trying to have the hearing of 
their children restored. A number of 
our children have told us how their 
parents spent considerable in vain at¬ 
tempts to have their hearing restored. 

The past few months we have had 
reports from several parts of the coun¬ 
try telling how parents of deaf children 
kept them out of school to have their 
deafness cured. A beautiful gesture on 
the part of parents who had been prom¬ 
ised the impossible—restored hearing 
for the child. Some of these parents lost 
their life savings. 

In the Superintendent’s Corner of the 
Georgia School Helper Superintendent 
C. A. Hollingsworth has a strong and 
touching article on “Quacks and False 
Prophets.” He says “There is that per¬ 
son (or quack) who for $250, $500, or 
$1,000 (according to the amount the 
guileless parent can raise) guarantees 
restoration of hearing to the deaf child. 
Then there is that theorist who offers 
educational panacea that only serves to 
excite false hope and to disillusion par¬ 
ents.” He then tells of parents who 
brought their little daughter back to 
school seven weeks late. They had just 
spent much time and money having her 
treated by an osteopathic surgeon in a 
neighboring state. These parents had 


5. A constant evaluation of the adequacy 
of his whole program in terms of real 
achievement, guidance, mental health, 
personal adjustment of each pupil, and 
actually doing the best job possible of 
preparing each child for adult citizen¬ 
ship. 

6. The coordination of adequate vocation¬ 
al equipment, personnel, guidance, and 
counselling so that every diploma grad¬ 
uate, certificate graduate, and drop-out 
leaves school with a maximum of aca¬ 
demic achievement for that individual 
and at least a minimum of vocational 
training that will make him readily 
employable. 

7. Inauguration of procedures for recruit¬ 
ment, enrollment, attendance, drop-outs, 
and follow-up that will absolutely pre¬ 
vent the stark tragedies of illiterate un¬ 
schooled deaf adults. 

The above are merely examples of the 
high level on which a superintendent in 
the future will work. In his school, the 
decisions made by the principal, the 
head supervisor, the business executive, 
and the superintendent’s secretary will 
make the superintendent of the past turn 
over in his grave. 


been separated from their cash, the child 
had lost time from school and was as 
deaf as ever. The parents were dis¬ 
gusted. 

These parents said there were hun¬ 
dreds of others in the same boat. They 
mentioned specifically a father and 
mother who came all the way from De¬ 
troit to find a promised cure for their 
little boy’s deafness. They sold their car, 
mortgaged their home, and were left 
without even money to go back on. 

Reports like this are not new to us. 
We have heard them on and off for 
years. The writer lost his hearing thirty- 
five years ago and having no reliable 
advisers tried many things. A chiroprac¬ 
tor promised to restore our hearing in 
twenty “adjustments.” We took the re¬ 
quired number of “adjustments” and 
remained as deaf as ever, but poorer. 
We also tried a number of other things 
that were then advertised widely. Now 
we can read about them in a booklet 
“Deafness Cures” published by the Bu¬ 
reau of Investigation of the American 
Medical Association. It is a strong and 
frank expose. We have learned the hard 
way—through experience. We say this 
to parents who have deaf children: If 
you believe your child’s hearing can be 
helped, see your family doctor and have 
him recommend a good ear specialist. 
Then abide by the specialist’s diagnosis! 
In this way you will get good, honest 
advice at a reasonable price. 

•—Wesley Lauritsen. 


A MESSAGE TO PARENTS OF ALL DEAF CHILDREN 

Parents Spend Life Savings In Vain 
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Churches 

IN THE DEAF WORLD 


Wesley Lauritsen, Editor 

Worthwhile Service 

Justification of the Church Section of 
The Silent Worker should be based bn 
worthwhile service. The existence of the 
magazine itself must likewise be based 
on worthwhile service. In the same way, 
every one of us should render worth¬ 
while service to jus¬ 
tify our existence. 
When we do not do 
this, we are mere 
parasites drawing 
sustenance from 
others and giving 
nothing in return. 

To live a worth¬ 
while life we must 
serve. It has been 
said that service is the rent we pay for 
the space we occupy. The spirit in which 
we render service is important. We 
should serve willingly and find pleasure 
in serving. Our guide hook for service 
should be the Good Book, the Bible. 

It is interesting to note that all of our 
truly great leaders have been men of 
God, men who sought divine guidance. 
This month we celebrate the birthdays 
of Abraham Lincoln and George Wash¬ 
ington. We have all read how Washing¬ 
ton got down on his knees and prayed 
at Valley Forge. Lincoln was a reli¬ 
gious man and often attended prayer 
meetings. 

Our great leaders have invariably felt 
that God’s help was necessary to carry 
on. We remember Calvin Coolidge. 
When he was notified that his Chief had 
died, he wired his pastor in Washington 
to meet him there on his arrival. The 
pastor and Mr. Coolidge, who had just 
taken the oath as president, went to a 
hotel room and got down on their knees 
asking for divine guidance. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, who is considered one of the 
greatest Americans, in endorsing the 
Universal Bible Sunday said, “I feel 
that a comprehensive study of the Bible 
is a liberal education for anyone. Near¬ 
ly all of the great men of our country 
have been fell-versed in the teachings 
of the Bible, and I sincerely hope that 
the habit of Bible study will be devel¬ 
oped among the people.” 

While we are speaking of great men 
and religion, we might give you this 
quotation from the writings of Benjamin 
Franklin: 

“I believe in one God, the creator 


of the universe. That He governs it by 
His providence. That He ought to be 
worshipped. That the most acceptable 
service we render to Him is doing good 
to His other children. That the soul of 
man is immortal and will he treated 
with justice in another life respecting 
its conduct in this.” 

Let us learn from our leaders; let us 
render worthwhile service, using our 
Bible as our guide. 


See You In Church 

“Living in this world of noise 
and confusion requires peace 
within my mind and my soul. I 
find this when I sit in the quiet¬ 
ness of the Sanctuary of God’s 
House.” 

“1 must have faith, if I am to 
know life’s best. When I go to 
Church, I find the way to believe 
in myself, to believe in others, and 
to increase my faith in God.” 

“I, too, have known heartbreak 
and despair. In the Church. 1 have 
found comfort for my broken heart 
and there I have found hope for 
my broken plans.” 

“Like you, 1 have dreams of a 
better world, hut I am too weak to 
do much about it until 1 meet God 
in the Sanctuary. There I find the 
Strength I must have.” 

Meet Your Friends at Church 


Catholic Mission At 
Providence , R. I. 

A Mission for all our deaf and hard 
of hearing was held in the Lady Chapel 
of Holy Name Church from Sunday, 
November 6th, to November 13 th. 
Father McPhillips was in charge and 
Father Godfrey, C.P., was the preacher. 

It was a very beautiful and inspiring 
Mission and Father Godfrey made a tre¬ 
mendous “hit" with everyone. It seems 
as though each night the crowd became 
larger and larger. Deaf people came 
from Fall River, Newport, New Bedford, 
and Worcester. Our thanks to the mem¬ 
bers of St. Francis de Sales Guild who 
served refreshments each night after 
Benediction. The Mission closed at 9:00 
Mass on the 13th, after which Father 
Godfrey gave the Papal Blessing. A 
small Mission Cross was given to all as 
a memento of the Mission— Ephpheta. 


Dr. Edwin ISies 
Attains Priesthood 

Dr. Edwin C. Nies, D.D.S., was or¬ 
dained into the priesthood of the Epis¬ 
copal Church, January 8, 1950, in New 
York City. Dr. Nies will head St. Ann’s 
Church for the Deaf in that city. 

Dr. Nies’s contacts with the Church 
begin back in the spring of 1906, when 
he was baptized at St. Ann’s Church for 
the Deaf by the Rev. John Chamber- 
lain, D.D., associate of the Rev. Thomas 
Gallaudet and vicar of St. Ann’s. Re¬ 
turning to residence in New York City 
in 1914 after his college years, Dr. Nies 
took an active part in all phases of the 
work of St. Ann’s. He served in various 
offices of both the Men’s Club and of the 
Chapel’s organization. He also Served as 
a lay-reader for several years. 

On June 12, 1949, he was ordained 
a deacon by the Rt. Rev. Charles K. 
Gilbert, D.D., Bishop of the Diocese of 
New York. 

In 1918 Dr. Nies was elected a trustee 
of the Church Mission to Deaf-Mutes, 
the organization which has had over¬ 
sight of the Gallaudet Home for Aged 
and Infirm Deaf since its founding by 
the Rev. Thomas Gallaudet. For over 
fifteen years he served as secretary of 
this organization and as a member of 
its executive committee. 

Dr. Nies’ ordination into the priest¬ 
hood was featured in a recent issue of 
Newsweek. 

Sioux Falls , S. D., To 
Have I\ew Church for Deaf 

Construction work has begun on lots 
at Ninth street and Mable avenue for the 
chapel that is to be the future home of 
Trinity Lutheran church for deaf. This 
start of construction marks the begin¬ 
ning of the fulfillment of a cherished 
dream of the congregation which has 
always met in the past in other Lutheran 
churches of the city. 

The chapel, of prefabricated frame 
construction, will measure 20 by 60 feet. 
Located just across the street from the 
South Dakota School for the Deaf cam¬ 
pus, it will make church attendance pos¬ 
sible also for the younger Lutheran deaf 
pupils and much easier for the older 
boys and girls. The chapel will have a 
full basement and thereby make possible 
more social and educational activities 
for the adult members. 

Erection of the chapel is being 
financed by the South Dakota division 
of the Lutheran Women’s Missionary 
League (Missouri Synod). 


The Editor of the Church Department 
desires news and pictures from churches 
of all denominations. Send anything you 
may have to Wesley Lauritsen, Minne¬ 
sota School for the Deaf, Faribault, 
Minnesota. Thank you. 
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Sermon of 



REV. J. A. BEYER 


Text: Romans 8:16.17a "The Spirit it¬ 
self beareth witness with our spirit, 
that we are the children of God: and 
if children, then heirs; heirs of God, 
and joint-heirs with Christ." 

When a man of wealth dies, his 
relatives look forward to the reading 
of the will, and each one hopes he 
has been “remembered.” Men want 
what money will buy, but life has 
always been man’s most precious 
possession. And Christianity con¬ 
veys the free gift of an endless life 
to every follower of Jesus of Naz¬ 
areth. 

The Christian religion is both 
inclusive and exclusive. “Him that 
cometh to me I will in no wise cast 
out,” says Christ. That includes all, 
also such as have fallen deeply like 
the woman taken in adultery and 
the dying thief upon the cross. 

Without Christ, however, there is 
no inheritance and no life eternal. 
“There is none other name under 
heaven given among men, whereby 
we must be saved.” Everybody, 
yes, everybody who does not 
accept Jesus Christ as his personal 
Savior will be disqualified as an 
heir to God, and be lost eternally. 

Jesus rejected those who sought 
salvation and life eternal on a way 
of their own choosing rather than 
on His way of repentance and faith 
in the Christ of Calvary. And He 
still excludes all those who try to 
raise themselves up by their own 
bootstraps of noble character, deeds 
of charity toward the underprivil¬ 
eged and the like. 

Excluded and disinherited by 
reason of our own sins we now hear 
a most wonderful message: “Ye are 
heirs.” Why? How did we become 
eligible again to inherit? What 
qualifications can even the best of 
us advance? Do we have any reason 
at all to swell with pride over any- 


the Month 

by REV. J. A. BEYER 

Lutheran Minister to the Deaf at 
Seattle, Washington 

thing that we are, or have done? 
Certainly not. 

The world is full of people who 
like to feel that they are children of 
God and therefore heirs. But from 
the life they lead, from their associ¬ 
ations with worldly-minded men 
who have no interest or part in 
Christ and His Kingdom, from their 
disregard of the House of God and 
the Word of God, from their neglect 
of prayer and the sacraments, from 
their unwillingness to confess the 
name of Christ before men and from 
their failure to lead a positive and 
exemplary Christian life, we must 
conclude that they are not children 
of God, and therefore not heirs. 

However, lasting joys none but 
God’s true children know. The 
Bible calls earthly wealth uncertain 
riches. And many of us have learned 
the bitter truth of that in the crash 
of 1929, and ever since. But the 
riches of Christ are eternal, and 
sure. To those who possess a large 
store of this world’s goods we 
Christians can say: 

I’m just as rich as you; 

I have a mansion, too. 

I’m an heir with Christ; 

My home’s beyond the blue. 

My Father owns it all, 

The earth and heaven, too, 

And I’ve a home awaiting, 

And I’m just as rich as you. 

St. Paul writes: “Ye are all chil¬ 
dren of God by faith in Christ 
Jesus.” But be sure to file your 
claim. Don’t be a missing heir by 
failing to follow Jesus in true and 
lasting faith. Don’t be so foolish as 
to throw away your inheritance, 
your crown of life. Be smart! Ac¬ 
cept Christ’s free grace and hold 
fast to it. David Windsor lost the 
crown of the British Empire, be¬ 
cause of the sin of taking another 
man’s wife. Don’t let some pet sin 
of yours rob you of your crown of 
everlasting life. 

No matter how great our grief, 
how intense our suffering during 
this life, let’s remember: it won’t 
last forever. But all the joy, and 
bliss and peace of heaven will last 
forever and ever. 

“Behold, what manner of love the 
Father hath bestowed upon us, that 
we should be called the sons of 
God.” 


Dedication of Parsonage and 
Youth Center of the First 
Lutheran Church for the Deaf , 
Washington , D. C. 

On Sunday morning, Sept. 25, the 
altar in First Lutheran Church for the 
Deaf in Washington, D. C. was dedicated 
to the service of God. The Rev. Floyd 
Possehl delivered an inspiring sermon, 
and the chapel was crowded to the very 
doors. 

The choir of our Lutheran congrega¬ 
tion for the deaf at Baltimore, Md., sang 
“Now Thank We All Our God,” and the 
choir of First Lutheran Congregation at 
Washington, composed of Gallaudet Col¬ 
lege students, rendered “The Church’s 
One Foundation.” 

The pastor of the church, the Rev. W. 
Westermann, performed the rites of de¬ 
dication. 

One of the main attractions in the 
chapel is the beautiful painting above 
the altar. It was done by a friend, Mr. 
Hageman of New York, and shows 
Christ the Good Shepherd holding a 
black lamb in His arms symbolizing the 
love of Christ for sinners. 

The God of Love grant that we all, 
and many more of our deaf friends, will 
be regular and faithful attendants at 
this altar. 

At noon a lunch was served in the 
basement of Christ Lutheran Church. 
Then the deaf of Baltimore and the 
deaf of Washington had an opportunity 
to meet and learn to know one another 
better. At 3 P. M. the entire congrega¬ 
tion went to the newly acquired par¬ 
sonage to dedicate it to the service of 
God, and also the home center for the 
deaf of Washington. Rev. Wm. Bruen- 
ing of Christ Church performed the de¬ 
dicatory rites. 

May the house and the Center be a 
place where many of our students of 
Gallaudet College and Kendall School 
find a home away from home where they 
will learn more about their God and 
Savior. 

W. W. The Deaf Lutheran. 

Parsonage and Youth Center 
First Lutheran Church for the Deaf 
Washington, D. C. 
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Christ Lutheran Church for Deaf 
at Cleveland 

Dedication of Christ Lutheran 
Church for the Deaf , 

Cleveland , Ohio 

Christ Lutheran Church of Cleveland, 
Ohio, one of the many churches for the 
deaf which have been or will be built 
by the Lutheran denomination, Ayas de¬ 
dicated on the second Sunday after 
Trinity, June 26. Two dedicatory serv¬ 
ices were held, in which Rev. Theo. 
Dorn and Rev. John H. Meyer, President 
of the Central District, preached the 
sermons. Four of our ministers to the 
deaf interpreted, namely, Rev. N. E. 
Borchardt, Rev. Herbert Rohe, Rev. J. 
Beyer, and Rev. E. Scheibert. Two choirs 
of Cleveland and Akron, robed in 
beautiful gowns, interpreted the hymns. 
Over 500 persons attended the services. 

As can be seen from the picture, the 
church is built in modernistic style and 
can seat one hundred persons. In the 
wing to the rear, which is the social hall, 
one hundred more persons can so be 
seated as to have full view of the altar. 
All interior furnishings of the church, 
except four pews, are gifts from indi¬ 
viduals or groups. The hall, adjoined 
to the rear of the church, has a stage, 
church office, and kitchen, and can seat 
over 125 persons. The entire structure 
costs about $64,000. We owe special 
thanks to the Lutheran Women’s Mis¬ 
sionary League, to the Board of Direc¬ 
tors, to the Mission Board, and to 
Central District churches, all of whom 
have contributed great amounts to make 
our church possible. The church is 
centrally located, one mile from down¬ 
town, so that it is easily accessible fox- 
all persons concerned. We now pray 
God that He may greatly bless us in our 
new house of woxship, that we may use 
it to His glory and the blessing of many 
immortal souls. 

— Theo. Fredeking, Pastor , Christ, 
Lutheran Church. 


"GOD FIRST" 

CHRISTIAN DEAF FELLOWSHIP 

National Organization for Fellowship 
of the. Christian Deaf 
John W. Stallings Jr., Superintendent 
101 Guy Street 
Norfolk 9, Virginia 
Not Doctrine or Creed, but Christ 
and His Word for the Deaf. 


Large Class Confirmed 
In Wisconsin 

At 2 P.M. on November 13, at Christ 
Church, Delavan, Bishop B.F.P. Ivins 
confirmed what was possibly the largest 
class of deaf people in Wisconsin to re¬ 
ceive the laying on of hands. Most of 
them had been prepared by our ener¬ 
getic deacon, Silas Hirte. I read the pre¬ 
sentation and also interpreted. The text 
of my sermon was “If ye keep my com¬ 
mandments, ye shall abide in my love.” 

Those confirmed were: Buford Hun¬ 
ter, Guy Kelly, Milton Lee and James 
Long, students at the school for deaf, 
Delavan; Mrs. Anthony Baran, Mrs. 
Marvin Goff, Phillip Plocar and Mr. and 
Mrs. Silas Phillips, all of Delavan; 
Patricia Rise, Milwaukee; Mabel Smer- 
chek, Racine; Mr. and Mrs. Harry 
Long, Beloit; Fay Campion, Rockford. 
Ill.; Mrs. Walter Witczak, Racine. 

After confirmation I received the fol¬ 
lowing into communion: Mis. Fay 
Campion, Anthony Baran and Walter 
Witczak. 

Thus on one afternoon 18 deaf per¬ 
sons became members of ihe Episcopal 
Church. The congregation numbered 73. 
After the service a reception was held 
in the hall and cake and coffee were 
served. 

Bishop Ivins can be informal too. 
Just before he left, after the confirma¬ 
tion, he said “Good-by” to the congre¬ 
gation, a gesture which endeared him 
immediately to all present. There were 
quite a few from out of the city. 

—Rev. A. G. Leisman, in The Mission 
Lane. 

New Catholic Group At 
New Orleans , La. 

Special services for the deaf were 
held at St. Katherine Church, Sunday, 
October 30th. The sermon was deliv¬ 
ered by Father David Walsh, C.Ss. R. 
Father W. F. Darling, C.M., pastor of 
St. Katherine Church, said that he was 
happy to have the colored deaf mules 
of the city meet there for their monthly 
meeting and sermon. 

This society was organized by Father 
Walsh at St. Katherine Church in Sep¬ 
tember, 1949 and is expanding rapidly. 
Father Walsh said: “I am anxious to 
gather all the deaf in the city together 
and work with them. We have made a 
small beginning here at St. Katherine 
and hope to gather all the deaf in the 
city into the society.” 

Pictured at right are the Reverend Homer 
E. Grace and Mrs. Grace. The round of cour¬ 
tesies tendered the couple last fall testifies 
to the high esteem in which Reverend Grace 
is held by the members of his widely- 
scattered flock, to whom he has ministered 
so faithfully. 


Reverend Homer E. Grace 

Missionary to the Deaf for a Quarter 
of a Century 

One of the deaf lxien who is success¬ 
fully ministering to the deaf of America 
is the Reverend Homer E. Grace, of 
Denver, Colorado. Mr. Grace lost his 
hearing at the age of seven, spinal men¬ 
ingitis being the cause. He attended the 
Kansas School for the Deaf and Gal- 
laudet College, receiving his Bachelor 
of Arts degree in 1911. 

On June 10, 1924, Mr. Grace was 
ordained a deacon and on March 8, 
1925 he became a full priest. Now he 
has worked in the Lord s vineyard for 
more than a quarter of a century, min¬ 
istering to the deaf in his hometown 
community, Denver, Colorado. His cir- 
cuit also includes Colorado Springs and 
Pueblo, Colorado, Omaha, Neb., Des 
Moines, Iowa, Faribault and St. Paul, 
Minn., and Sioux Falls, S. D. 

The Rev. Mr. Grace preaches in each 
of these stations about once a month 
and usually makes the rounds alone. 
Last October he took Mrs. Grace with 
him on the trip. This was in a way to 
celebrate their thirty-seventh wedding 
anniversary. Members of Mr. Grace’s 
flock honored the couple all along the 
way. 

In Council Bluffs the Graces were 
dinner guests of Mr. and Mrs. Eugene 
McConnell. The Glenn Pooles were also 
present. In Omaha they were dinner 
guests of the T. Scott Cuscadens, also of 
the James Jellineks. In Des Moines they 
had dinner with Mr. and Mis. Ross 
Koons and Mrs. Robinson. In Daven¬ 
port, Mr. and Mrs. Myrlin Edwards took 
them on a sightseeing drive thru the 
Tri-Cities. Reaching Faribault, they 
guests at a club meeting. Taken to the 
Clock room in the Hampshire Arms, 
Minneapolis, the Colorado couple were 
dinner guests of Philip Cadwell. 
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A VALENTINE 

Your hair is green, 

Your eyes are red. 

Your feet are big, 

And you’re a dread; 

And you are flat. 

And skinny, too. 

That’s why the fellers run from you! 

—Howard L. Terry 
(Los Angeles) 

A SEQUEL 

(Hi! Crutch) 

blow Will and Sal can beat the air 
With hand and finger, hit or misses. 
No longer need they sit and stare 
Into each other’s comely phizzes. 

Nor waste their time—the happy 
pair !— 

Exchanging boresome hugs and 
kisses. 

But whoa! Are they? It, happens thus: 
Skilled both at signing and mug- 

ging, ' 

Our Will, it seems, prefers to buss. 
And Sal is sold on simple hugging! 

—Horace DeHorce 
(Indianapolis) 

Oh, Valentine! Will you be mine? 

I’ll paint your face with turpentine; 
And on your nose I’ll hang this sign: 
“Keep off the grass. Ten dollars fine!” 

—Laura Kowalewski 
(Berkeley) 

Speaking of fines, among my 
Christmas bills was one for “One 
‘Pullover,’ $15.” (And it wasn’t 
something to wear, either.) 

DEFINITION 

People are daft! 

In winter they call a summer breeze 
A draft. 

—E. L. Rogerson 
( Ogden ) 

Maybe I’m daft. 

But after a beer (the barman calls 
it a draught) 

I feel people are sane—the language 
is daft. 

—Elmer Long 
(Gardena, Calif.) 


CLASSROOM SCENE 

The teacher is busily engaged at 
his desk rifling and otherwise mur¬ 
dering a huge stack of papers in Eng¬ 
lish Composition class. The pseudo¬ 
students are busily pseudo-studying 
. . . i. e., shooting peas with the lips, 
hurling paperwads with their hands, 
and almost successfully signing with 
the feet. Teacher reads a passage in 
a certain amateur cowpoke’s paper: 
“I braked bronks all summer.” 

(Following takes place in the fin¬ 
ger-alphabet), teacher (looking up) : 
Slim, what kind of brakes were those, 
hydraulic? 

Slim (with disdain) : What you 
talking about? You from the East, 
bet you never heard of a cayush 
broken. 

Teacher (patiently) : But I have. 
Only you break horses. 

Slim (going back to his p.-s.) : 
Well, that’s what I said, I braked 
bronks. 

—M.D.G. 


Send contributions for this page to 
Felix Kowalewski 
2649 Benvenue Avenue 
Berkeley 5, California 

THEY WERE MARRIED AND— 

The wedding was the same as wed¬ 
dings go, 

We aren’t, a “ sassity” editor so we 
wouldn’t know 

If the bride wore satin, orgundy or 
bride’s illusion d — 

If the bridegroom was happy or dis¬ 
illusion’d. 

But after the wedding, just as a favor, 

We’ll tell you she wore lipstick with 
strawberry flavor. 

—Earl Rogerson 
(Ogden, Utah) 


MISTAKEN IDENTITY 


Miss Talkand Hear, a young 
teacher for the deaf, sat in a railroad 
car of the Boston & Maine Line at 
Concord, New Hampshire. Below her 
window stood her hosts, the Deff- 
mans, chattering back and forth in 
sign language. Nearby hovered the 
brakeman. The train began to move 
just as the brakeman swung himself 
on board. 

Miss Hear looked up to see the 
conductor approaching in her direc¬ 
tion. At his heels followed the brake- 
man. As the two men neared her seat, 
the brakeman, in an effort to be help¬ 
ful, spoke over the conductor’s shoul¬ 
der. “She’s DEEF and dumb.” Miss 
Hear, momentarily taken aback, 
mimicking the brakeman’s New Eng¬ 
land accent, piped up, “OH, no she 
AIN’T!” The surprised conductor let 
out an ear-piercing guffaw, and the 
red-faced brakeman made a sheepish 
getaway, much to the delight of the 
other passengers. 

—Esther F. Cohen 
(Concord, N. Ii.) 


For many years D. Deffman had 
been employed as press reviser at 
Rumford Press, printers of Readers’ 
Digest and many other nationally 
known magazines. He was highly re¬ 
spected for his intelligence despite his 
deafness. 

One unusually busy day Deffman 
was interrupted by a janitor, who 
sometimes ran errands. “You’re 
wanted in the press room,” said the 
floor sweeper. 

Deffman, giving him a quizzical 
look, asked, “What for?” 

The janitor didn’t know, but in¬ 
sisted, “Come on.” 

Presenting himself before the press 
foreman, Deffman asked, “Well?” 

The foreman answered with a 
blank stare, then turned to the janitor 
and exploded, “I said get the dum- 

f ” 

my! 

(To the uninitiated, a “dummy” 
in printer’s lingo is a sample 
copy of instructions to be fol¬ 
lowed.) 

—Esther F. Cohen 
(Concord, N. H.) 
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Byron B. Burnes, President 


Robert M. Greenmun, Secretary-Treasurer 


Austin Convention Date 

At the Cleveland convention it was 
decided that national conventions of the 
N.A.D. should be held every four years, 
instead of every three years as in the 
past. The chief reason for making the 
change was that it would avoid future 
conflicts with conventions of the Na¬ 
tional Fraternal Society of the Deaf, 
which occur every four years. The 
N.F.S.D. is to meet in Chicago in 1951. 
The change would also mean that the 
deaf of the country would enjoy a great 
national convention every two years, 
since the N.A.D. and the N.F.S.D. con¬ 
ventions would alternate every two years 
after 1949. 

Bill Lucas, Chairman of the Austin 
Local Committee, has found that the 
decision to hold the next convention in 
1953, instead of 1952, may result in a 
number of inconveniences, and he has 
requested that the date be changed back 
to 1952. Among the important reasons 
he offers is the fact that the Texas 
Legislature meets in Austin during that 
year and might run on into the summer, 
making it practically impossible for 
N.A.D. conventioners to find lodging. 
Business conditions in Austin are most 
favorable for a convention right now, 
and the longer the meeting is put off, 
the less favorable things may be. 

Mr. Lucas’ argument has been pre¬ 
sented to the Executive Board and it is 
quite likely that the date may be 
changed to 1952. Final announcement 
as to the decision of the Board will be 
made in an early number of The Silent 
Worker. Article VI, Section 1 of the 
N.A.D. By-laws authorizes the Executive 
Board to change the time of conventions 
when circumstances warrant. 

If the Austin convention is to be held 
in 1952, it will necessitate other changes 
in order to get back to the quadriennial 
routine, and alternation with N.F.S.D. 
conventions. A special convention is 
scheduled to be held in 1955 in Cincin¬ 
nati, in commemoration of the 75th 
anniversary of the Association. It might 
be that this could be made a regular 
convention, and that the Association 
could continue to meet every three years 
until 1961, at which time it would 
change to the quadriennial meetings. 
There are numerous other possibilities 
which might be considered. Members 
are invited to submit their own sugges¬ 
tions. 

Endowment Fund Growing 

In the few weeks since Vice President 


Lawrence Yolles went into action as 
Chairman of the Endowment Fund cam¬ 
paign, he has sent in to Treasurer 
Greenmun $1322.00 to be added to the 
Fund. This sum represents life member¬ 
ship fees and contributions solicited by 
Mr. Yolls and his committee. It should 
be noted that this amount has been real¬ 
ized before the Committee has really 
begun its work. It indicates that when 
the campaign gets into full swing, the 
Fund should grow fast. 

The sum reported by Mr. Yolles, to¬ 
gether with funds already in the hands 
of the Treasurer, makes a total of 
around $2500.00 added to the Fund 
since the Cleveland convention, includ¬ 
ing life membership fees collected at 
Cleveland. 

Contributions to the Fund are being 
solicited from the deaf and from every¬ 
one else interested in the cause of the 
deaf, but since it is for their own wel¬ 
fare, it behooves the deaf themselves to 
get behind the movement and turn in 
their contributions. 

Mr. and Mrs. Carl B. Smith of Battle 
Creek, Michigan, have led the way for 
all the deaf with a contribution of 
twenty-five dollars. Accompanying the 
Smiths’ check, which was unsolicited, 
was the following letter from Mr. Smith: 

Are we deaf American citizens 
big enough and strong enough to 
‘put it across’ when we have plenty 
of money? Each deaf American 
should contribute, out of gratitude 
for what the N.A.D. has done for 
the deaf. 

It has always been a puzzle to us 
why most of the deaf at N.A.D. 
conventions were willing to blow 
their hard-earned money for good 
times and failed to recognize the 
urgent need of N.A.D. expansion 
into its own headquarters, as urged 
repeatedly by the serious-minded 
N.A.D. leaders . . . 

Mrs. Smith and I are donating 
this modest sum of twenty-five dol¬ 
lars as a contribution to the N.A.D. 
need of a Home Office. 

How right is Mr. Smith! Who will be 
the next to contribute to the Home 
Office? 

Reorganization 

For some years past there has been a 
clamoring in certain quarters for re¬ 
organization of the N.A.D. Where a 
need is so widely expressed, there must 
be some reason, yet the present officials 
of the N.A.D. are not of the opinion 


that reorganization is the most pressing 
issue. They agree that reorganization of 
the Association and its relationship with 
state associations will have to be ac¬ 
complished in due time, but that the 
matter can wait until the need is more 
evident. 

Talk of reorganization has been heard 
ever since the Association was founded, 
and it has been reorganized from time 
to time, down through the years, 
through changes and revisions in its 
laws. 

Clamor for reorganization has be¬ 
come a sort of habit among some people 
with nothing better to discuss. There 
seem to be some with bones to pick who 
stand up and shout for reorganization, 
but none of these has yet offered any 
kind of plan by which the N.A.D. might 
be effectively reorganized. 

Several years ago a reorganization 
committee set up by the Association 
devised a plan which was widely publi¬ 
cized. It represented long hours of 
tedious work on the part of many mem¬ 
bers of a brilliant committee. It bad its 
good points and its bad, but it attracted 
so little interest it was allowed to fall 
by the wayside. 

The theory of the present administra¬ 
tion is that in time to come a revision 
of the laws must be made which will 
enable the Association to maintain 
closer and more effective relations with 
numerous local organizations. The task 
of reorganization should not be at¬ 
tempted, however, until the home office 
is established. Then there will be offi¬ 
cials on duty who will have time to give 
serious study to the reorganization 
problem, and there will be a place to 
keep the records and to carry on the 
correspondence involved in the details 
of a greater organization. 

Publicity 

The efforts of the N.A.D. to publicize 
its works and its needs are gradually 
taking effect, which is a good sign for 
all the deaf. Hardly a day passes that 
the Secretary does not receive requests 
for information on the Association and 
on the deaf in general. The Secretary 
answers all such requests, and as a re¬ 
sult he is swamped with letters. They 
come from educators, churchmen, stu¬ 
dents, librarians, and countless others. 

This is a far cry from the old days, 
not so many years ago, when not more 
than a half dozen such requests were 
received a year. 
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New Movie to Show Deaf Character in 

"NO WAY OUT" 

V. A. Becker teaching stars sign language for 
use in coming picture 

By Harold Swisher 

Motion Picture Editor of United Press Radio 


^ Ji ' here’s a man on temporary duty 
at 20th Century-Fox studios who has a 
job on his hands. Literally, that is. 

He’s teaching the sign language to 
Richard Widmark, Linda Darnell and 
Harry Bellaver, for the screen drama, 
“No Way Out.*’ Widmark and Bellaver 
play hard-bitten gangsters in the pic¬ 
ture, which means they must “talk” with 
their fingers like a pair of toughies. 

V. A. Becker is the instructor. He’s 
the California State Department of Edu¬ 
cation Rehabilitation Officer for the 
Deaf. Becker became proficient in the 
sign language when he was a child, liv¬ 
ing next door to the Iowa School for the 
Deaf, in Council Bluffs. 

He played with children in the school, 
learned the language and went to their 
dances. For a few years, as he grew up, 
his best girl was a student. The associa¬ 
tion inspired an interest in the problem 
of educating the deaf which channeled 
his career. 

This picture, said Becker, offers a 
challenge. The hand movements of the 
sign language, as “talked” by most of 
the deaf, is beautiful to watch. The fin¬ 
gers, hands and arms move gracefully 
through the air. 

But Widmark and Bellaver are as 
rough as they come. And that hard¬ 



bitten attitude must be reflected in their 
fingered conversations, abrupt gestures 
which point up their depravity. 

Becker has found it easy to teach the 
sign language to Widmark, Bellaver and 
Miss Darnell, 'all of whom must use it at 
times during the story. Bellaver is the 
deaf character of the trio. 

“Actors are experts at gesturing,” the 
instructor said. “The sign language is 
just an expansion of that. And in the 
case of Bellaver, my job is doubly easy. 
He’s not only an actor, he’s an Italian 
as well.” 


Editor’s Note: Harold Swisher, 
whose United Press Radio story is 
herewith reproduced with his per¬ 
mission, interviewed V. A. Becker 
on the set of 20th Century-Fox’ 
“No Way Out,” for which Mr. 
Becker acted as technical adviser 
and instructor on all scenes con¬ 
nected with sign language. 

Mr. Swisher started his news¬ 
paper career as the one-man United 
Press Bureau at Sacramento, Cali¬ 
fornia; then, successively, headed 
the Portland, Oregon and Los An¬ 
geles Press Bureaus. After the 
five-year U.P. stints, he was Man- 
a Sf n S Editor of the Hollywood 
Citizen-News for 13 years; return¬ 
ing to United Press six years ago 
as head of its nine-state West Coast 
Bureau. His daily Hollywood fea¬ 
ture story as Motion Picture Editor 
of United Press Radio, is heard 
over 500 stations, and is widely 
quoted. Mr. Swisher’s intimacy 
with top industry stars and officials 
never keeps him from writing witty 
and sympathetic stories about less- 
than-top-bracket movie folk, which 
makes him one of the most re¬ 
spected and affectionately-regarded 
newspapermen in Hollywood. His 
write-up on “No Way Out” ivas 
secured for The Silent Worker 
by Lil Hahn. 


At right, Becker undertakes the undeniably 
pleasant chore of teaching Linda Darnell to 
make the sign for "salt." The Greeks had a 
phrase for it—nice work if you can get it. 



Richard Widmark could not possibly be re¬ 
ferring to himself in this picture. His instruc¬ 
tor tells us all three stars of NO WAY OUT 
were exceptionally "handy" at mastering the 
sign language. 

“No Way Out” is another in the series 
of pictures on the Negro question which 
Hollywood is turning out these days. 
Producer Darryl F. Zanuck and Direc¬ 
tor Joe Mankiewicz say this is the first 
one to portray the Negro in a white 
man’s world. 

It’s a story about a young Negro in¬ 
terne in a hospital prison ward. Dick 
Paxton plays the Widmark brother who 
dies on the operating table, after he has 
been shot in a holdup attempt. Widmark 
blames the Negro doctor, and sets out 
to gain revenge. 

The story is from an original by 
Beverly Hills writer Lesser Samuels. He 
said he had been contemplating doing 
a story on the psychological effects of 
hatred. Then his daughter became en¬ 
gaged to a young doctor, and the house 
began to be filled with youthful medicos. 
Samuels pumped them all for back¬ 
ground material. 

He pounded out the yarn in a month, 
and his agent mailed 50 mimeographed 
copies to the studios. The best offer— 
$85,000—came from Darryl Zanuck, 
headman of 20th Century-Fox. Declares 
Samuels: 

“I guess there’s no doubt that I have 
made my daughter’s wedding pay off.” 

Becker hides behind a handsome pair 
of initials reminiscent of a GI assist¬ 
ance bureau, but in strict confidence 
we will reveal that his given name is 
Valentine. This, of course, makes him 
an ideal subject for The Silent 
Worker’s February cover. His “pupils” 
are Harry Bellaver and Linda Darnell. 
The trio are obviously on friendly 
terms. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE... 

Once again tragedy has struck in our 
midst. The recent death, by drowning, 
of Louis Charles Venne of Manchester, 
has us all baffled. He had told his 
mother he was going for a walk. When 
he did not return within a reasonable 
time, his family started to investigate. 
Footprints in the snow led them to 
Clark’s pond, near their home, where 
they saw Louis’ head above water about 
75 feet from the water’s edge. Police re¬ 
covered the body and burial was in 
Manchester. 

Mr. and Mrs. Pierre Allegaert of La¬ 
conia were called to New Jersey to the 
bedside of Mr. Allegaert’s mother, who 
is very ill. During their two-weeks’ stay 
in New Jersey, they were the dinner 
guests, one evening, at the home of 
the Wainwright Pearsalls of Maplewood, 
N. J. 

Mrs. Charles Marston, Manchester, is 
corresponding with Miss Bella McHardy 
of far away Dundee, Scotland. Miss Mc¬ 
Hardy was a houseguest at the Mar¬ 
ston home for a week last summer dur¬ 
ing her three-months’ visit to the States. 
She sailed for home on the Queen Eliza¬ 
beth after having made many new 
friends in America. 

At its last regular meeting the mem¬ 
bers of the New Hampshire Association 
of the Deaf elected the following officers 
to serve for the next two years: Al¬ 
phonse Gosselin, president; Charles 
Marston, vice president; Armand Vail- 
lancourt, secretary; and Rita Vaillan- 
court, treasurer. 

Mr. John Bruce of ( ioncord is slowly 
regaining strength after having been in 
the hospital with a heart ailment. 

Miss Blanche Boucher of Manchester 
motored with friends to Hartford, 
Conn., to take in the Frat-Football af¬ 
fair at the American School for the 
Deaf. She had never seen the School and 
enjoyed the junket very much. 

Another grandchild has come to the 
Joseph Lamprons of Nashua, and 
Grandpa Lampron proudly tells us now 
there are five little hottentots to amuse 
him! 

MISSOURI . .. 

The first annual Bazaar of the Kansas 
City Club for the Deaf, 1 nc., held for the 
benefit of the 1950 MAAD tournament 
fund, under the chairmanship of Jane 
McPherson was held November 26 and 
drew a large crowd. The most popular 
attraction was the miniature dolls which 
were dressed By the ladies,, and were 
sold by chances on a wheel by “barkers” 
Albert Stack and Cleve Ready. Visitors 


News items and pictures should hence¬ 
forth be mailed to Mrs. Geraldine Fail, 
2532 Jackson St., Long Beach 10, Cali¬ 
fornia. Copy must reach this address by 
the 25th of each month. 


from afar included the Ed Hukills, 
Tulsa, Okla., and Luther Stack, now an 
instructor at the Arkansas School. 

December 3 found a chartered bus 
from the Omaha Club of the Deaf in 
Kansas City for a day of fun; bowling, 
basketball, and dancing. The get-up was 
the idea of Oscar Treuke, Omaha, vice- 
president of the NAAD. Visitors during 
the evening included Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas Scott Cuscaden, Mr. and Mrs. 
Nathan Lahn and Mrs. Margaret Os¬ 
borne, who were brought to the club by 
Mr. and Mrs. Stanley Ferguson, of 
Olathe, after the basketball game be¬ 
tween the Iowa and Kansas Schools. 
James Hopkins, Mrs. Clarence Poucher 
and Mary Smith, of St. Joseph, Mo., and 
Tom Allen of Topeka, Kans., were other 
visitors. 

Television owners are the Sydney 
Peltzmans and LeRoy Wheeler, the lat¬ 
ter being the owner of a Bendix set. 

Norman Steele’s mother, Mrs. Rose 
Steele^ has returned from an extensive 
rail trip to the Pacific Northwest and 
California. 

Alvin O’Connor and his bride, the 
former Viola Spry of Omaha, stopped 
at Olathe, Kans., to visit the Albert 
Stack family and paid a visit to the 
KCCD clubrooms after watching Alvin’s 



The Philip Katz family of Riverside, Cali¬ 
fornia. Son Norman is an ROTC officer 
and Beverly, a senior at the Berkeley 
School, hopes to enter Gallaudet next year. 
Philip is a tailor at March Field Air Base. 


e nation 

hearing brother Pat, play on the basket¬ 
ball team of nearby Rockhurst College. 
Alvin and Viola, for their honeymoon, 
traveled to Cincinnati, Ohio, through 
Kentucky to Little Rock, Ark., where 
they spent two days with the Luther 
Stacks before coming to Olathe. They 
are now at home on their farm in 
Blaine, Kans. 

Josephine Little flew home to Indian¬ 
apolis for the Christmas holidays; the 
Pat McPhersons took a week’s vacation 
and spent it in Charles City, Iowa, with 
Pat’s sister and her family; Sanlina 
Benedet spent her holidays with her 
family in Pittsburgh, Kans.; the Geo. 
Steinhauers and daughter, Patsy, and 
Ola Haynes, Mrs. Steinhauer’s sister, 
spent their Christmas in Tulsa, Okla. 

OREGON ... 

From Georgia Ulmer of Salem we 
learn that Mrs. Richard Esau was hon¬ 
ored with a shower on a recent Sunday 
afternoon. Hostesses were Mesdames 
Clifton Toombs, Lewis Kuenzi, and 
Thomas Ulmer. Games were played and 
Georgia entertained the gathering with 
a poem “I Am My Own Grandpaw,” 
which was really funny. 

Mrs. Keith Lange was complimented 
at a stork shower at the home of Mrs. 
Bud Cleland. Hostesses were Mesdames 
Cleland, Wayne Schaffer and Ulmer. 
Some twenty close friends of Mrs. Lange 
gathered to present her with diapers, 
pins and all the other paraphernalia 
that the care and feeding of an infant 
entails. 

Homecoming football games at the 
Oregon School saw many out-of-towners 
descend upon the school and most of 
them remained for the party that eve¬ 
ning. Noted among the many visitors 
was Stewart Turnbull, President of the 
Oregon Assn, of the Deaf. Affair was 
chairmaned by Keith Lange with the as¬ 
sistance of Thomas Ulmer. 

NEW MEXICO . . . 

Godfrey Adams and Joe Owen took a 
special course in dairying at the New 
Mexico A&M College at Messita Park, 
November 28, 29, and 30. 

The Oklahoma School’s basketball 
team visited Santa Fe December 8-11 
and beat the New Mexico team in all 
games. 

Luck was with Bob Clingenpeel and 
Walter Smith on their last hunting trip. 
Each of them returned with pheasant, 
shot near Belen, the weekend of Decem¬ 
ber 10-11. 

Don Bradford’s parents of El Paso, 
Texas, visited Don during Thanksgiving 
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and enjoyed some of the venison which 
Don bagged the week before. Don is still 
talking about shooting his first deer. 

Thanksgiving vacation saw Alice 
Lusk, Mary Sladek, Miriam Adams, and 
Mr. and Mrs. LeRoy Ridings off to El 
Paso, Texas, and Juarez, Mex. They did 
quite a bit of Christmas shopping south 
of the border. 

Others who left town during Thanks¬ 
giving were the Thomas Dillons, who 
visited relatives in Albuquerque and 
Frank Pucetti who journeyed to the 
same city to be with his family. 

The above items came to us from 
Mary Sladek who, incidentally, arrived 
home in Long Beach, Calif., early the 
afternoon of Saturday, December 17, 
after a 20-hour auto trip from Santa Fe 
with Alice Lusk in the Wukadinovich 
automobile. With Mike and Elodie tak¬ 
ing turns at the wheel, the trip was made 
in record time and Mary was met in 
Riverside by brother Frank, who rushed 
her home so that she might play the 
part of Santa Claus to the delighted 
children at the Long Beach Club of the 
Deaf. 

NEW YORK . . . 

Mrs. Ruth Purviance, Detroit, Mich., 
spent a recent three weeks with Mr. and 
Mrs. Benjamin Mintz. Ruth was wined 
and dined royally and her host and 
hostess took her to numerous Broadway 
shows. 

Moses Loew is all smiles these days 
because daughter Marjorie is home from 
Kyoto, Japan. 

After living in England for five years, 
the Henry Plapingers’ daughter, Doro¬ 
thy and her husband, have taken up 
residence in Washington, D. C. 

Wedding anniversaries are being cele¬ 
brated all over town these days. The 
James R. Quinn’s were surprised by 60 
persons who gathered at the Skipper 
Restaurant to honor their 5th anniver¬ 
sary. The Norris Fleischer’s were feted 
later at the same spot with a banquet. 
Thirty couples were bidden to congratu¬ 
late the Fleischer’s on their 15th anni¬ 
versary. 


Greater Cincinnati Silent 
Club, Incorporated 

327 EAST EIGHTH STREET 
(New Location) 

Cincinnati 2, Ohio 

Sponsors of 

1950 CSDBA BOWLING TOURNAMENT 


DALLAS SILENT ATHLETIC 
CLUB 

1019 ELM ST., DALLAS, TEXAS 
Open Fridays, Saturdays and Sundays 
Peddlers Stay Away! 

Dallas Div. No. 63. NJAD. 

Meets 1st Wed. of Month 


Recent visitors to NYC include Mrs. 
Hettler of Los Angeles, Calif.; Roy Tug¬ 
gle, rancher from Pryor, Mont.; and 
Prof. Fidel Lopez, Director of Rehabili¬ 
tation, Mexico City, Mexico. Prof. Lopez 
sailed for England on the liner “Amer¬ 
ica” to study abroad. 

Sally Auerbach was the recipient of 
many lovely gifts when a surprise birth¬ 
day party was given her recently by Mr. 
and Mrs. George Armstrong at their 
home. George served as bartender and 
was ably assisted by Vladimir Mazur. 
Those who nursed hangovers the next 
ayem were: Messrs and Mesdames Barr, 
Ciavolino, Cudone, DeMaria, Farliser, 
Jacobs, Jaffee, Kahn, Lynch, Mazur, 
Nickrasz, Schreiber, Shuster, Mr. Sing- 
erman of Philadelphia and Miss Nord- 
ham. We do not know just how George 
and Vladimir felt the morning after but 
we can imagine! 


Official Search Begins for 
Riverside Superintendent 

According to the California State 
Department of Architecture, invitations 
for contract to build the Riverside 
School will be issued on or about April 
1, 1950. The school should open in the 
fall of 1951. 

Dr. Herbert R. Stolz, Deputy Super¬ 
intendent of Public Instruction, writes: 
“On my trip through the East, I ex¬ 
pect to have interviews with at least 
six men who have indicated interest in 
applying for the superintendency at 
Riverside. I am pressing to have the 
appointment made as of September 1, 
or perhaps July 1, 1950, so that the 
new superintendent can have a year 
in which to gather his staff and prepare 
for the opening of the school.” 


★ CLUB DIRECTORY ★ 

Clubs wishing to advertise in this directory should write to The Silent Worker, 
982 Cragmont Ave., Berkeley 8, Calif., for additional information. 


ST. PETERSBURG SILENT CLUB 

666 - 1st Ave. So., St. Petersburg, Fla. 
(Mail Address P. O. Box 361, Sta. A) 
Open Saturday Evenings Only 
Mrs. Willard Woods, Secretary 


EAST BAY CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
645 - 22nd St., Oakland, California 
6 Days—Closed Thursdays 
Lester Naftaly, Secretary 


HOUSTON ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 

520 i / 2 < Louisiana St., Houston, Texas 
Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
G. A. Whittemore, President 

CHARLES THOMPSON MEMORIAL HALL 
1824 Marshall Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 
Saturdays and Sundays 
Willis Sweezo, Secretary 


SAN FRANCISCO CLUB FOR THE DEAF, 
INC. 

991 Mission St., San Francisco 
Daily Except Mondays and Tuesdays 
Francis J. Roberts, Secretary 


CLEVELAND ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 

1920 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio 
Open Wednesday and Friday Evenings 
Noon to midnight Sat., Sun., and Holidays 
Frank Hayer, Secretary 

BROOKLYN ASSN. OF THE DEAF, INC. 

2018 - 86th St., Brooklyn 14, N. Y. 

James De Lucca, Secretary 
Club open Wed., Fri., Sat., and Sun. 

Only club with bar in New York City 


UNION LEAGUE OF THE DEAF, INC. 

330 West 36th Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 

Ooen Thursday, Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
Jack Seltzer, Secretary 


THE INDIANAPOLIS DEAF CLUB 

46 N. Pennsylvania St. 

Open Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
Visitors Welcome 
A. H. Norris, Secretary 
952 W. 34th St. 


PHOENIX YMCA ASSN. OF THE DEAF 
(Affiliated with the NAD) 

Phoenix YMCA 
2nd Ave. and Monroe St. 

Second Saturday each month, 8 p.m. 
Mrs. Barbara Stevens, Secretary, 

2332 E. Flower Street 


PUGET SOUND ASSN. OF THE DEAF 

3024 First Ave., Seattle I, Washington 
Second Saturday of Month at A.O.U.W. Hall 
Ninth and Union 
Ethel Sanders, Secretary 


SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB OF DENVER 

c/o Charles D. Billings 
1241 Lincoln Street 
Denver 3, Colorado 
Milton Savage, Secretary 


ATLANTA DIV. No. 28, N.F.S.D. 

Meets First Saturday of Month 
Capital City Lodge Hall, 8 P. M. 
423'/2 Marietta Street N.W. 
Visiting Brothers Are Heartily Welcome 


DES MOINES SILENT CLUB 

615 Locust Street, I.O.O.F. Hall 
4th Saturday evening of every month 
Mrs. Richard J. Jones, Secretary 


KANSAS CITY CLUB FOR THE DEAF, INC. 
471 9 , /z Troost St., Kansas City 4, Mo. 
Wednesday and Friday Evenings 
Saturday and Sunday afternoon and evenings 
Harriett Booth, Secretary 


CHICAGO SILENT DRAMATIC CLUB 

Meets third Sunday each month except 
July and August 
John M. Tubergen, Secretary 
1338 S. Morengo Ave., Forest Park, 111. 


CHICAGO CLUB OF THE DEAF 
122 S. Clark St., Chicago 3, III. 
Wednesday and Friday evenings 
All day Saturday and Sunday 
A. F. Love, Secretary 


SAN DIEGO CLUB OF THE DEAF 
533 F St.—3rd Floor 
(6th and F) 

Open evenings, Tues. to Sat. 

Mrs. Charlotte Pringle, Secretary 


ROCHESTER RECREATION CLUB 
FOR THE DEAF, INC. 

21 Front St., Rochester 4, N. Y. 

(THE KODAK CITY) 

Open Thursday to Sunday, 7 a.m. to 2 a.m. 


SILENT ORIOLE CLUB, INC. 

1700 Fleet St. Baltimore 31, Md. 

Open Wednesday and Friday Nights 
Saturday and Sunday Afternoons and Nights 


ST. LOUIS DIV. No. 24, N. F. S. D. 

Meets First Friday of Month at 
Jeffla Hall, 2354 Lafayette Ave. 

(corner of S. Jefferson Ave.) 

Visiting Brothers are welcome 
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The BPGD Chatter, an organ of the 
Brooklyn Protestant Guild of the Deaf, 
celebrated its second birthday with a 
party November 18. Bob Halligan was 
on hand to take pictures and everyone 
who came had a wonderful time playing 
games for lovely prizes. The proceeds 
went to the Chatter Maintenance Fund 
as the paper is run on a non-profit basis. 

From the time he landed at Newark 
Air Terminal November 20, until he 
took off again November 28, Tom Peter¬ 
son of Omaha, Neb., enjoyed a busy 
week visiting New York. He was feted 
by the Juan Fonts, the Marcus Kenners, 
and Edith Allerup, taken on a tour of 
Brooklyn, the New York Stock Ex¬ 
change, the Union League of the Deaf 
headquarters, the Lexington School for 
the Deaf, and the Hispanic Society of 
America, where Mrs. Font is Assistant 
Curator. He also enjoyed a stroll 
through famed Central Park, admiring 
its winter beauty. 

The Virginia B. Gallaudet Auxiliary 
of St. Ann’s Protestant Episcopal 
Church held a bazaar on December 9 
and an afghan made by Mrs. Margaret 
Bothner Lounsbury of the Gallaudet 
Home for the Aged Deaf, was won by 
Mrs. Seelig in a raffle conducted by the 
Gallaudet Home Society, Inc. Mrs. Em¬ 
ma Frankenheim was Chairman of the 
affair. 

Margaret Jackson was kept busy most 
of November showing her friend, 
Jeanne Kunkler, the’ sights. Miss Kun- 
kler, a resident of Switzerland, is the 
author of several children’s fairy tales 
published in French. 

Irene Winderman had a harrowing 
experience recently when the firm she 
works for was held up by burglars. Says 
Irene, “All the curl went out of my hair, 
that is why I had to have it cut.” 

Mary Betty Edmonds and Pat and 
Bill Rodgers motored to Washington, 
D. C., to see the play, “Little Women,” 
at Gallaudet in November. There they 
renewed acquaintances with Shirley and 
Bob Panara, Martin Sternberg, Bill 
Simpson and Miss Edmonds’ brother- 
and sister-in-law, Drs. Henry and Doro¬ 
thy Edmonds. Dr. Henry Edmonds is on 
the staif of the Bethseda Naval Hospital. 

The Gallaudet Home Society, Inc., 
held a card party at the Lexington 
School Friday, November 26. LaMovne 
and Franz Ascher brought along Mr. 
and Mrs. Leon Auerbach, who were vis¬ 
iting relatives for Thanksgiving. Mr. 
Auerbach is on the faculty of Gallaudet 
College. 

(Continued on Page 20) 


Patricia Lou Hill, Houston, Texas, a student 
at the Texas School in Austin, as she ap¬ 
peared in F.H.A. style show sponsored by 
Yaring's of Austin. 

—Photo by Mears. 


Houston Teen-Ager Appears In Style Show 


The photograph below shows Miss 
Patricia Lou Hill of Houston, Texas, as 
she appeared in an elaborate Holiday 
Style Show before the District Meeting 
of the Future Homemakers of America, 
staged by Yaring’s of Austin. 

Miss Hill, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Paul Hill of Houston, is a student at 
the Texas School for the Deaf in Austin, 
where she was recently voted “Queen” 
by the student body. Her ambition is to 
become a fashion model. During this 
past summer she was employed at Sako- 
witz Brothers in Houston as a recording 
clerk and part-time model. She is now 
working on a part-time basis at Yaring’s 
in Austin. 

Miss Hill’s appearance in this style 
show is part of a general program spon¬ 
sored by Yaring’s Teen Shop to develop 
poise and self-confidence among teen¬ 
agers, and to make them conscious of 
fashions and make-up. It is also part of 
a specific program directed to teen-agers 


who are handicapped by deafness. It is 
designed to encourage this group of 
teen-agers to seek careers in the fashion 
field. It is felt that young people who 
are handicapped by deafness can suc¬ 
cessfully follow such careers as fashion 
models, beauticians, commercial artists, 
make-up artists, designers, and numer¬ 
ous others. 

The style show was held before 
an enthusiastic audience of 1200 FHA 
members and their mothers. Yaring’s of 
Austin featured in this show gift ideas, 
sportswear, advanced spring fashions, 
holiday fashions and evening dresses. 

Miss Hill modeled a breath-taking 
strapless evening dress of white net. This 
gown had a shirred bodice and bouffant 
skirt embroidered in a gold floral motif. 

Miss Hill’s gown and accessories were 
supplied by Yaring’s and her shoes by 
Leon’s Slipper Shop. Make-up was ap¬ 
plied by Mrs. Gladys Pollock, Yaring’s 
own cosmetician. 
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Mrs. Tanya Nash, social director of 
the Hebrew Association of the Deaf, was 
honored on November 27 at 150 West 
85th St., NYC, for her 20 years of so¬ 
cial work among the deaf. She was pre¬ 
sented with beautiful gifts, among them 
a radio and a check for $100. The af¬ 
fair drew an attendance of almost 500 
persons. 

Mrs. Abe Jaffe died in Queens Gen¬ 
eral Hospital Saturday morning, Decem¬ 
ber 3, a few hours after she was struck 
by an automobile while alighting from 
a bus near Union Turnpike, Queens. 
Mrs. jaffe was a member of the Hebrew 
Association of the Deaf, the Sisterhood 
of H.A. D. and the Woman’s Club of the 
Deaf. Funeral services were held on 
December 4 at the West End Chapel, 
91st St. and Amsterdam Ave., Manhat¬ 
tan. She is survived by her husband, a 


The Volta Review 

An illustrated monthly magazine 
for parents, teachers and friends of 
the deaf and the hard of hearing. 

$3.00 a year 
Sample on request 

Published by the Volta Bureau, a 
center of information about deaf¬ 
ness, esablished by Alexander 
Graham Bell. 

Dept. S-50 

1537 35th St., N.W. 
Washington 7, D.C. 


daughter, Pauline, her father and a sis¬ 
ter, Honey Loft. Interment was in 
Mount Carmel Cemetery, Richmond 
Hills, Queens. 

Quite successful was the Walther 
League Card and Bunco party ably man¬ 
aged by Gladys Allerup recently. There 
were generous distributions of prizes 
won by players of bunco, pinochle and 
500. 

Emerson Romero was the Midtown 
Supper Club’s guest speaker on Decem¬ 
ber 7. He told amazingly funny tales of 
his experiences in the silent movies be¬ 
fore the advent of the talkies sent his 
acting career skidding, and how he or¬ 
ganized the National Film Library of 
the Deaf. 

Election of officers was held at the 
Brooklyn Protestant Guild, December 9. 
Those elected were Edith Allerup, pres.; 
Edmund Hicks, v-pres.; Berger Ericson, 
sec’y (re-elected) ; and Marion Hoag, 
treas. (re-elected). 

From Mrs. Lucretia King of Johnson 
City, N. Y., we hear that something 
“big” is being planned for February 15, 
at 31 Main St., Binghamhamton, N. Y. 
A “Vaudeville” will be held at 7:30 that 
evening at the Binghamton Central High 
School auditorium which seats 1,300. 
Affair is sponsored by the Binghamton 
Civic Assn, of the Deaf, Binghamton 
Div., No. 108, NFSD Aux. Frats, Triple 
Cities Assn, of the Deaf, Merrill Guild 
of the Deaf, and Methodist Silent Work¬ 
er. Proceeds will benefit the Gallaudet 
Home for the Aged. 

Main attraction at the vaudeville will 
be Charles Moscovitz of Greenville, 
S. C., and his dog “Butch.” A play will 
(Continued on Page 21) 
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Chess Tournament 
For The Deaf 

Since the recent war there has been 
a tremendous revival of chess all over 
this country. Our servicemen picked up 
the game in Europe, or at USO centers, 
in hospitals, and from contact with offi¬ 
cers who studied chess as a requirement 
during their West Point or Annapolis 
days. It proved an ideal war game with 
which to pass the time between duties. 
It was a struggle of minds, of time, and 
of physical endurance. Not long ago an 
international chess master played 271 
games in twelve hours straight for a 
new world’s record. He lost only three 
of the games. His feat was superhuman 
and not likely to be beaten for a long 
time. 

Chess is fascinating because of its 
variety and unexpectedness. It has been 
calculated by mathematicians that there 
a r e 169,518,100,544,000,000,000,000,- 
000 different variations possible in the 
first ten opening moves. This makes 
chess a game of infinite possibilities. 
Each player has his choice of moves and 
plan of strategy. He wins or loses or 
draws as he plays but even the best of 
games are lost by blunders. 

To play a good game of chess re¬ 
quires intense concentration. It is an 
ideal game for the deaf for they are not 
bothered by noises or talking. However, 
there have never been any deaf chess 
masters that we know of. To become a 
master requires a great deal of study, 
practice, and tournament playing and 
few people have the means or time. 

We believe there are thousands of 
deaf players all over the country. It has 
not been possible, to date, to have a 
tournament to determine the best play¬ 
ers. But the next best thing—a tourna¬ 
ment by mail—has been started by Mr. 
J. W. Stevenson of Frederick, Maryland. 
This could be the start of more tourna¬ 
ments—district, regional, and national 
—under sponsorship of state and na¬ 
tional associations of the deaf. 

Right now the battle of brains is go¬ 
ing on across the nation. The players 
are Robert H. Kannapell of Louisville, 
Kentucky; J. W. Stevenson of Mary¬ 
land; Vern Bruner of Chicago; Edgar 
Bloom, Jr., of Long Island, New York; 
Felix Kowalewski and Emil Ladner of 
Berkeley, California; Bob Skinner, Mr. 
and Mrs. Einer Rosenkjar of Los Ange¬ 
les; William E. Dunn of Linden, New 
Jersey. 


Los Angeles Club of 
the Deaf, Inc. 

32 18*/2 S. Main Street 
Open Wed., Fri., Sat. and Sun. Eves. 

All Welcome NO PEDDLERS 
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be given by Emerson Romero and other 
deaf of NYC. Howard Hall will present 
“Mysteries of the World of Magic ’ and 
Lee Poff, “Magic of Hollywood.” All 
this with George Barvinchak’s juggling 
and Romero’s pantomiming, promises a 
most entertaining evening. 

Singers and speakers during the eve¬ 
ning will be Mrs. Victoria Nitto, Mrs. 
Eva Hall, Pres. Thomas A. Hinchey of 
the ESAD, Inc., and the Rev. Win. 
Lange, ]r., Missionary to the deaf in 
upper state New York. For the benefit of 
hearing persons in the audience, inter¬ 
pretations will be given by Delta Mar¬ 
tin. daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Hoag, and 
Armin Turechek, principal of the Cen¬ 
tral New York school at Rome, N. Y. 
M.C. will be Ralph Hoag. 


CALIFORNIA . . . 

The parents of Gus Burges held a 
lovely reception at their home in San 
Francisco the afternoon of December 3, 
following the quiet ceremony which 
united Gus and Mary Munoz in mar¬ 
riage that morning at El Cerrito, Calif. 

The Irvan Woodruffs have reason for 
being so happy these days. They have 
just received delivery of a new car, a 
Studebaker Land Cruiser four-door se¬ 
dan, which is almost the next thing to 
flying, say they. All the car lacks are 
wings and a propeller. 

The faculty of the California School 
for the Deaf held a luncheon at the 
Claremont in Berkeley on December 15, 
in honor of two retiring teachers who 
had completed many years of service on 
the staff, so many in fact that they had 
he come almost fixtures of the institu¬ 
tion. They were Mrs. May Cooper and 
Mr. Alpha W. Patterson. The latter, a 
printing instructor, is largely responsi¬ 
ble for the fact that many graduates of 
the school are prospering in the print¬ 
ing trade. Both teachers will he sorely 
missed. 

The East Bay Club of the Deaf held 
one of its best Christmas parties on De¬ 
cember 3 for the children of its mem¬ 
bers. A hard-working committee com¬ 
posed of Mrs. Mabel Conaway, chair¬ 
man, Mrs. William West, Miss Sophie 
Budech, Mrs. Franklin Baker and Miss 
Barbara McCaslin insured the affairs 
success. There was a short play in which 
living Christmas toys cavorted around 
a tree until Santa came. Charles Corey 


MARCUS L. KENNER, Agent 

New England Mutual Life Ins. Co. 

150 West 22nd St., New York City 

No extra charge account deafness. 
Write for rates. No obligation. 


was a lively Jack-in - the - Box; Harry 
Bernard, a balancing clown; Lucy Rod¬ 
riquez, a rag doll; Elsie Rufha, a walk¬ 
ing, talking doll; and Claude Barlow, 
Robert Ames and Robert Cody enacted 
tin soldiers. The coming of Santa was 
the crowning touch to the children’s 
evening and brought forth shrieks of 
delight. 

The Clinton Moores believe in start¬ 
ing early. When baby Mabel Evelyn was 
horn December 15, the Moores had a 
photographer take her picture almost 
immediately. A picture record of a child 
from babyhood is indeed a Avonderful 
thing. 

Not much news from the southern 
part of California this month. Everyone 
is deeply engrossed in preparations for 
Christmas. The Long Beach Club of the 
deaf served 200 dinners at their first 
Christmas celebration in the swanky 
Embassy Room of the Masonic Temple. 
Ollie Nissing rendered “Silent Night” 
in graceful signs accompanied by the 
sweet voices of five children, Jeanette 
Grimes, Johnny Fail, Billy Park, Joyce 
Grimes and Carole Park. Ollie also re¬ 
cited “Night Before Xmas,” in the midst 
of which Santa Claus (Mary Sladek) 
hounded onto the stage from a stage 
door disguised as a fireplace. The chil¬ 
dren had the time of their young lives 
Continued on Page 22) 


Alabama School Receives 
Anonymous Gift of $2850 

An unknown former Alabamian who 
went North many years ago has given a 
total of $2850 to help the medical pro¬ 
gram being carried out for hoys and 
girls of the Alabama Institute for the 
Deaf and Blind. 

The only conditions attached to the 
gifts, according to Dr. J. E. Bryan, 
president, were that the name of the 
giver not be disclosed and that Dr. 
Bryan not bother to write his thanks. 

The letters from this unknown friend 
of the handicapped hoys and girls of 
Alabama were written in pencil on in¬ 
expensive tablet paper. They indicated 
that the writer had few educational ad¬ 
vantages. His first letter said that he was 
“raised in Alabama in the bend of the 
river.” 

He said that he wanted to do some¬ 
thing for the state in which he was horn 
and asked for suggestions. Dr. Bryan 
wrote and told him of the program de¬ 
signed to help Alabama hoys and girls 
see and hear again whenever that is 
possible. 

Within a few' days Dr. Bryan had a 
letter enclosing a check for $50 with a 
promise of more later. Shortly there¬ 
after came an endorsed stock certificate 
worth $2800. 

—Talladega Home 


Vital Statistics . . . 


Information regarding vital statistics should 
be sent to Mrs. Richard J. Jones, 1420 East 
15th Street, Des Moines, Iowa. 


ENGAGEMENTS: 

Sam Payne and Louise Nine, Akron, Ohio. 

Henry D. Walls, Wilmington, Del., and Anna 
J. Bauerle, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Gordon L. Allen and Mrs. Myrlle N. Magnu- 
son, Minneapolis, Minn. 

DEATHS: 

Mrs. Johanna Jeynes, Gallaudet Home for 
Aged. Wappingers Falls, N. Y., Oct. 19. 

Frederick Stover, Gallaudet Home for Aged, 
Wappingers Falls, N. Y., Oct. 29. 

Mrs. Edna Owens, Maryland, Sept. 27. 

Henry Hoss, Omaha, Neb.. Oct. 24. 

Margaret Hopkins Keller, 87, Romney, W. Va., 
Sept. 28. 

Eric Sampson, Sr.. 91, Madison, Wis., Sept. 15. 

Mrs. John Milligan, Lancaster, Pa., Oct. 22. 

Mrs. Jane R. Burns, 83, mother of S. Robey 
Burns, Rockford, 111., Dec. 23. 

John Stepan, father of Rose Stepan, Omaha, 
Neb.. Dec. 9. 

Louis Charles Venne, Manchester, N. H. 

Mrs. Abe .Taffe. Queens, L. I., Dec. 3. Run 
down by an automobile. 

Mrs. Margaret Long, 70, Queens, L. I., Dec. 
19. From a fall. , 

BIRTHS: 

Mr. and Mrs. Clayton Lee, Los Angeles, Calif., 
a hoy, Oct. 20. 

Mr. and Mrs. Larry Shoemaker, Hanford, 
Calif., a girl, Oct. 2. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Brakke, Queens Village, 
N. Y., a boy. 

Mr. and Mrs. Raymond Hayes, Wichita, Kan., 
a girl, Oct. 15. 

Mr. and Mrs. Tom Auxiers, Denver, Colo., a 
girl, Oct. 24. 


Mr. and Mrs. Bernard Davidson, Denver, 
Colo., a girl, Oct. 31. 

Mr. and Mrs. Albert Zeier, Madison, Wis., a 
girl, Oct. 6. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hugh lleape, Rittman. Ohio, a 
boy, Oct. 7. 

Mr. and Mrs. Leon Baker, Staunton, Va., a 
boy, Nov. 23. 

Mr. and Mrs. Clinton Moore, Oakland. Calif., 
a girl, Dec. 15. 

MARRIAGES: 

John Thomas and Faye Crawford, Grand Junc¬ 
tion, Colo., Oct. 20. 

Clifford DeLiere and Freda Works, Colorado 
Springs, Colo., Nov. 7. 

Leonard Johnson and Mrs. Mary Ann Delaney 
Exner, Mound, Minn., Oct. 19. 

Duane Clark and Rosella Gaetke, Minneapolis, 
Minn., Sept. 2. 

Joseph Ellis and Gail Gault, Bentleyville, Pa., 
Sept. 17. 

Leighton Bradley and Ruth Fischer, Akron, 
Ohio, Oct. 15. 

Ray Barucke and Ruth McCauley, Youngs¬ 
town, Ohio, Sept. 24. 

Alfred Young and Julia Tyfee, Toledo, Ohio, 
Sept. 10. 

John Woolridge and Ruth Lillian Norris, Long 
Beach. Calif., Oct. 18. 

Francis Fitzgerald and Virginia Dries, Chica¬ 
go, Ill., Nov. 26. 

Arthur Wenger, Salt Lake City, and Mrs. 
Theresa Spence, Faribault, Minn., Dec. 

Alvin O’Connor, Blaine, Kan., and Viola Spry, 
Omaha, Neb. 

Gus Burges, San Francisco, and Mary Munoz, 
El Cerrito, Calif., Dec. 3. 
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and Howard Millet, Manager of the Ma¬ 
sonic Temple, was on hand to photo¬ 
graph the affair for local newspapers. 
The evening success is due to the untir¬ 
ing efforts of Ellen and Virgil Grimes, 
Joe and Cora Park, Mrs. Doris Irwin, 
John and Jerry Fail, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Ed Polzin of Long Beach’s Pierpoint 
Landing. Mr. and Mrs. Polzin are mem- 

More firebush! Mrs. Adela Kowalski 
would like all and sundry to know that 
she is carrying her head proudly erect, 
instead of shamefully low, as reported 
in a previous issue. The Department of 
Agriculture (four different offices) has 
informed her that the firebush seedlings 
she gave away will never become pests 
in her friends’ gardens. The seeds, in 
fact, are hard to germinate—so how 
could the plant become a nuisance? 
PENNSYLVANIA . . . 

On November 26, a group of friends 
gathered at the William Gibson home 
to honor Mr. and Mrs. Frank Holliday 
on their 30th anniversary. Mr. and Mrs. 
Holliday received several nice gifts and 
a tidy sum of money. Mr. and Mrs. 
George Phillips and the Gibsons engi¬ 
neered the party. 

The Alumni Association of the WPSD 
hed a basketball dance at the school on 
December 3. A large crowd attended 
and a nice profit was realized for the 
Electric Scoreboard Fund. The new 
scoreboard was used for the first time 
at the basketball game preceding the 
dance, and everyone was quite proud of 
it. The school varsity team beat the 
alumni, 57-41. 

A Christmas party for the children 
of the club members was held at the 
Pittsburgh Association of the Deaf on 
December 18. Santa presented the chil¬ 
dren with a gift, candy, a comic book 
and an apple for each. An unusually 


large number of children were present, 
and those who were late did not re¬ 
ceive gifts. Afterwards, movies were 
shown. Enza Ludovico, Sam Wolfson, 
John Maurer, Holler Willingham and 
Joseph Jehovis were responsible for 
the party arrangements. 

Miss Beryl Wills and Mr. and Mrs. 
Carmen Ludovico entertained the GCAA 
chapter on November 19. “500” was 
played, and prizes went to Irene Ho- 
dock, Enza Ludovico and Mrs. Annie 
Cook (booby). Gifts were drawn from 
the “grab bag” and refreshments served. 
Everyone reported an enjoyable eve¬ 
ning. 

The Akron Club basketball team 
played the Pittsburgh Association on the 
Western Pennsylvania School floor on 
December 17. The Pittsburgh Associa¬ 
tion won 61-60. During the first two 
quarters, PAD was far ahead, but Ak¬ 
ron rallied during the last quarters and 
almost walked off with the victory. 
Salopek was high scorer for PAD with 
18 points, and Shropshire for Akron 
with 16 points. In a previous game, 
November 26 in Akron, PAD beat the 
Akron Club 61-41. 

Mrs. Annie Clementson tendered a 
baby shower for Mrs. Pearl Cashdollar 
on December 11. Many nice gifts were 
received for the little one who is ex¬ 
pected very soon. 

These items were provided by Mrs. 
Carmen Ludovico. We are hoping to 
hear from other Pennsylvanians in the 
future. 

OHIO . . . 

That well-travelled gentleman, Santa 
Claus, put in an appearance at two 
widely separated places in Cincinnati 
for the benefit of deaf parents’ off¬ 
spring, on two successive evenings. On 
December 17, he brightened the stage of 
the Greater Cincinnati Silent Club, dis¬ 
tributing gifts, candy and oranges. The 
next evening, December 18, he appeared 
(Continued on Page 24) 


New York Woman Dies Trying 
To Aid Periled Mate 

The smell of gas seeping from her 
third-floor Astoria, Queens, apartment 
on Dec. 19 probably made Mrs. Mar¬ 
garet Long, 70, panicky. She had left 
her keys behind when she went out shop¬ 
ping last night. Banging on the door did 
not awaken her husband. Both Mrs. 
Long and her husband, William, 72, 
were deaf. 

So, Mrs. Long went to the roof and 
clambered down the fire escape. She lost 
her footing and plunged to her death on 
a concrete areaway below. 

The neighbors called police, who 
forced the kitchen window. Mrs. Long 
had left a pot of coffee percolating on 
the stove, it had boiled over and gas 
was escaping into the apartment. 


KNOW 

when someone is at 
your door 

It may be 

OPPORTUNITY 

knocking. 

Install a 

VISABELL 

A door bell designed for the 
DEAF and HARD of HEARING 

Works on any 6 volt doorbell circuit and 
operates any I 10 volt light plugged into it. 

ORDER NOW!!! $6.00 each 

For information write 
THE SILENT WORKER 
982 Cragmont Ave., Berkeley 8, Calif. 


Deaf Dental Technicians in Business in New York Laboratory 



CHARLES E. GRANT 


It may seem odd to know that many 
a dentist places confidence in deaf dental 
technicians, but Milton M. Winkelman 
and Charles E. Grant have separately 
been and are jointly justifying the con¬ 
fidence of the dentists. Milton and 
Charles are partners-owners of a dental 
laboratory in Brooklyn, New York. 

They hail from P. S. 47, Day School 
for the Deaf and New York School of 
Mechanical Dentistry. They had their 
separate businesses for some seven years 
and merged them together under the 
name of Merit Dental Laboratory in 
June of 1947. A crew of three hearing 
men is working under their charge. MILTON M. WINKELMAN 
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25th Anniversary Banquet of Faribault Division No. 101, N.F.S.D., December 10, 1949. 


Faribault Frats Celebrate 25th Anniversary 


The big banquet room of the Fari¬ 
bault Hotel was the scene of the twenty- 
fifth anniversary banquet of the 
Faribault Division No. 101, National 
Fraternal Society of the Deaf, on Satur¬ 
day evening, December 10. This also 
being the birthday of Thomas Hopkins 
Gallaudet, founder of the education of 
the deaf in America, tribute was paid 
to him. 

With eighty-five guests seated around 
the festive board, the epicurean banquet 
got underway promptly at seven. Red, 
white, and blue tapers, many bouquets 
of banquet flowers, and beautiful sou¬ 
venir menus printed in red, white, and 
blue graced the tables, making a most 
attractive scene. 

After full justice had been done to the 
menu, the toasts got underway, with 
Wesley Lauritsen, president of the Di¬ 
vision, acting as toastmaster. The char¬ 
ter members present were first intro¬ 
duced. They included J. J. Doheny, John 
Klein, Alby Peterson, Robert Oel- 
schlager, and Wesley Lauritsen. “God 
Bless America” was then signed by 
Mrs. Melva Johnson. A surprise skit was 
presented by four students from the 
Minnesota School for the Deaf. Jack 
Wright, wearing a high hat, striped 
pants, and cutaway coat, played the part 
of Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet. He was 
shown meeting Alice Cogswell, a little 
deaf girl, and teaching her to write the 
word “hat.” Her part was portrayed by 
Doris Olson, a sixth grade student. 

Another scene showed Dr. and Mrs. 
Cogswell, her parents, meeting Mr. 
Gallaudet and making arrangements for 
him to go to Europe for the purpose of 
studying means of educating the deaf. 
The parts of Dr. and Mrs. Cogswell 
were played by Douglas Burke and 
Betty Snow, both seniors at the school. 

Then the famed Gallaudet statue was 
reproduced by Jack Wright and Doris 
Olson. 

Edwin T. Johnson gave a talk on 


“Our Division” showing how it had 
grown through the years. 

A talk on the life of Thomas Hopkins 
Gallaudet was made by Arthur Peter¬ 
son, a non-resident member of the Divi¬ 
sion, who lives at Albert Lea. 

The president of the local Auxiliary 
Frats, Mrs. La Reine Lauritsen, then 
gave a talk on the work that her group 
had done down through the years. 

“1960” was the topic of a talk given 
by Superintendent Howard M. Quigley, 
of the Minnesota School for the Deaf. 
He told of the improvements we might 
anticipate during the next ten years in 
the work of educating the deaf. He 
pointed out some of the difficulties to be 
overcome, but was optimistic as he said 
that social forces were working together 
to reduce the number of cases of deaf¬ 
ness and to improve the educational 
facilities. 

Impromptu speeches were made by 
Hubert Sellner, Frank Thompson, and 
Gordon Allen. 

There were many out-of-towners pres¬ 
ent. A chartered bus brought 32 from 
the Twin Cities, and there was a good 
representation from Southern Minne¬ 
sota. 

Final number of the program was 
signing the poem “On Gallaudet Day” 
by Mrs. Edna Potter, of Windom. 


Bound Volumes Ready 

Orders for bound volumes of THE 
SILENT WORKER have not been re¬ 
ceived in sufficient numbers to en¬ 
able us to offer any reduction in 
prices. The price per bound vol¬ 
ume will be $5.75 for those who 
furnish their own copies of the 
magazine. If we provide the maga¬ 
zines, the price will be $9.75. Any¬ 
one desiring bound volumes of Vol. 
I should order from THE SILENT 
WORKER immediately. 


Gallaudet Students Send 
Papers to Foreign Schools 

The students of Gallaudet College are 
using their Sunday evening Chapel col¬ 
lections this year to send periodicals 
and journals about the deaf in the 
United States to various schools for the 
deaf over the world. 

Gallaudet has been making an especial 
effort to send materials to schools that 
have been devastated by the war, ac¬ 
cording to Dr. Leonard M. Elstad, Pres¬ 
ident of the College. Among the nations 
to which periodicals were and are being 
sent are Poland, Japan, Czechoslovakia, 
the Philippines, Bolivia and France. In- 
as much as the school for the deaf in 
Paris, Institution Nationale des Sourds- 
Muets, was the school of Laurent Clerc, 
the first deaf teacher in the United 
States, the students sent considerable 
school material that would be helpful to 
the faculty there. In replying to the stu¬ 
dents the principal of the Paris school 
thanked them for their gift and said it 
was the first time his school had heard 
directly from America since the begin¬ 
ning of the war. 

Recent visitors to Gallaudet College 
from England, Scotland and Norway 
were also given some of the American 
periodicals by the college students. 

In selecting the publications an ef¬ 
fort is being made to secure those that 
will give a fairly good cross-section of 
the activities of the American deaf. .The 
two educational journals selected were 
The Volta Review and the American An¬ 
nals of the Deaf. The official organs of 
the National Fraternal Society of the 
Deaf and of the National Association of 
the Deaf, The Frat and The Silent 
Worker, were chosen as representing the 
two largest adult deaf groups in Amer¬ 
ica. The Cavalier was selected to give 
an idea of the social activities of the 
deaf over the United States. 

The College student publication, The 
Buff arid Blue, was chosen as represent¬ 
ing the work of deaf college students. 
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at the Cameron Methodist Episcopal 
Church, again loaded down with gifts, 
candy, and oranges. Earlier in the eve¬ 
ning at the church, a delicious supper 
had been served by Frances Buescher, 
daughter of the pastor, Rev. Staubitz, 
and her capable helpers. Afterwards, a 
short movie showing and a series of 
clever skits by church members en¬ 
tertained the children until Santa’s ar¬ 
rival. 


WISCONSIN . . . 

The Milwaukee Silent Club gave a 
Christmas party on December 18, for 
about 50 children and grandchildren of 
club members. Mr. Alois Ligocki, a 
hearing son of deaf parents, acted as 
Santa Claus. He was ideally suited for 
the role, as he was able to converse in 
sign language with the deaf children 
present, while talking to the rest. 

Mrs. Iva Brock of Fond du Lac is in 
Milwaukee for a two-month visit with 
her hearing son. 

Mrs. Lawrence Yolles and her two 
children went to Medina, Pa., on De¬ 
cember 22, for Christmas with Mrs. 
Yolles’ parents. Mr. Yolles, first vice- 
president of the NAD, joined them for 
New Year’s. The family returned to 
Milwaukee January 2. 

COLORADO 

Mrs. Charles D. Billings underwent 
a successful operation for goitre early 
in December. 

At its annual bazaar and supper No¬ 
vember 19, the All Souls Guild of the 
Episcopal Church cleared about $350. 
Rev. H. E. Grace is the pastor. 

By the score of 51 to 20, the Denver 
basketball team won the first play-off 
game with the Pikes Peak team at Colo¬ 
rado Springs. A return game will be 
played in Denver January 14. 

At the December meeting the All 
Souls Guild elected the following offi¬ 
cers for 1950: president, M. Rose Hall; 
vice-pres., Edith Kemp; secretary, Iona 
Simpson; treasurer, lone Dibble. 

Schwayder Bros., who are so favor¬ 
able to deaf workers, gave their 1200 
employees unusual and original Christ¬ 
mas gifts. At the close of a pre-Christ¬ 
mas party at which the yearly Christmas 
bonuses were distributed, the manager 
told one and all to take up their chairs 
and walk away with them. As each fold¬ 
ing chair was brand new and sells at 
$6.95 retail, it was some gift! 

Having gone steady for ten years, 
three months, and twenty-seven days, 
Henry Faes of Denver and Sylvia Pardi 
of Idaho Springs, Colo., reckoned they 
knew each other well enough to risk 


matrimony, so were married Novem¬ 
ber 6. 

On the evening of November 12, 
while the SAC was throwing a very 
successful hay ride and barn dance 
to the athletically inclined, Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank Lessley entertained another 
group with a less strenuous four-table 
canasta party. Both groups had the best 
time ever. 

Mrs. Ada Quinn, a native of Colo¬ 
rado, after spending a three-year exile 
in San Francisco has returned to Colo¬ 
rado for good. An all around surprise 
luncheon—surprising both to Ada and 
to her friends who did not know of her 
return—was given at the Northern 
home. The twelve lucky guests present 
played canasta in the afternoon. 

Raymond J. Fix (not Fritz as we er¬ 
roneously reported in the December 
Worker) who was fleeced by his two 
traveling companions, Hank Elmore and 
D. E. Huff, and abandoned in Denver, 
is, no doubt, in a much better fix than 
the miscreants who are still hiding from 


the law. He has obtained a good job 
here and is doing well. It’s an ill 
wind, etc. 

MINNESOTA . .. 

A plane trip in one of the new Strato- 
cruisers to Chicago was Fred McNabb’s 
way of celebrating his 65th birthday. 
He agrees that travel by air is quite 
something and spent most of the three- 
day visit in Chicago telling his friends 
about the flight. 

Nimrods Ted Stawikoski, Royal Sav¬ 
age, Dean Marple and Ernest Berger 
motored down to Monterey, Minn., bent 
upon shooting some pheasants. They re¬ 
turned with 19. 


WHEN IN KANSAS CITY 
DROP IN AT THE 

Heart of America Club 
For The Deaf 

1315'/ 2 WALNUT STREET 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 

Open Thursday Nights, Saturdays 
and Sundays 


5th ANNUAL 

CENTRAL ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION 
of the DEAF 

Sponsored by 

FLINT ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF, INC. 

IOOV 2 South Saginaw Street 

MARCH 10, 

11 and 12, 1950 

All Games 

and 

Vaudeville Show 

$6.75 

Special 

Combination 

OR Offer 

$5.00 


WHITTIER JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL GYlt 

Crapo and East Court Street 

General Chairman: CHESTER MLYNAREK, 410 Court St., Flint, Mich. 

1 

For Reservations, Write To: 

Durant Hotel 
Detroit and N. Saginaw S 

South 

Flint Tavern Hotel 

ts. Detroit St. and 3rd Ave. 

Milner Hotel 

Saginaw and 3rd Streets 
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SpJOJdA, 

Sports Editor, Art Kruger, 3638 W. Adams Blvd., Apt. 4, Los Angeles 16, Calif. 
Assistants, Leon Baker, Robey Burns, Alexander Fleischman, 
Thomas Hinchey, Burton Schmidt 

Kruger’s 14th Annual Football Story 


NORTH CAROLINA MAKES FAST 
CLIMR TO TOP STANDING 

Jerome Moers of Indiana Tops 
All-America Selections 


The officials at North Carolina 
school for the deaf made two good 
moves last fall in the school’s athletic 
program. 

The first one was to cut down the 
size and strength of the Bears’ schedule 
to proportions that better fitted the 
school. Instead of trying to play above 
their heads in the strong class A West¬ 
ern Conference, the North Carolina 
school is now taking on opponents of 
its own calibre. 

The second move was to employ a full 
time athletic director and coach, and 
the man selected was Carroll ‘Chick’ 
Gainer, who was a member of Clemson’s 
undefeated eleven that incidentally was 
the victor in the 1948 Alligator Bowl. 

Result: North Carolina went through 
the 1949 campaign undefeated in ten 
games. The Bears, in winning their nine 
games and tying one, piled up an amaz¬ 
ing total of 351 points while holding 
the opposition to but 46, or an average 
of 35 to 6 per contest. In 1948 North 
Carolina lost all nine games and scored 
only 36 points against 241 for its op- 


In recognition of his skill on 
the gridiron, which has earned 
him Art Kruger’s accolade as 
“Player of the Year,” The 
SILENT WORKER is awarding 
to Jerome Moers of Indiana 
its annual football trophy. 

ponents. 

From scratch ‘Chick’ proved himself 
a winner. He immediately won friends, 
even from the group that had inquired 
as to his identity. His quick sense of 
humor, his hard work and his keen 
organizational ability immediately went 
into the foundation for the future. 

Six other excellent reasons for the 
Bears’ sensational showing the past sea¬ 
son are the six players who answer to 
the good American names of Ted 
Hames, Dick Bowman, Wayne Hilton, 
Joe Jessup, Leander Carroll and Buford 
Pressley. 

Ted Hames is the big six-foot-one end 
who weighs 180 pounds. He could 
probably name his college if it were 



COACH OF THE YEAR 
Carroll "Chick" Gainer (left) of North 
Carolina. John Kubis (right), a graduate 
of Gallaudet College in the class of 1948, 
assisted "Chick" with the team and was 
of great help. 

not for the fact that his admirers are 
boosting him for Gallaudet College. He 
has scored 64 points—all on passes from 
angular Dick Bowman, steady 6-foot 3- 
inch, 180-pound fullback, who scored 
77 points himself. The ‘halfback twins’ 
who drove sportswriters nuts trying to 
tell which one had the ball are Wayne 
Hilton and Joe Jessup. Hilton has 
scampered across for 76 points and 
Jessup has 64. That means four of the 
Bears have scored more than 60 points. 
In the line, barrel-like Leander Carroll 
used his 240 pounds to clear the way 
for the jack-rabbit backs and another 
standout is Co-Captain Buford Pressley, 
200-pound tackle. Pressley, who, like 
Hames, would make any college a good 
man, reads lips expertly and is Gainer’s 
go-between in directing the team. Hilton 
and Pressley are 19 years old while the 
four other players are 18 years of age. 

Wayne Hilton, by the way, was the 
flashiest of the Bears’ top runners. He 
was proclaimed by all opponents as the 


I949's NO. I SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF TEAM—NORTH CAROLINA: Left to right, kneeling—Ted Hames, R. E.; Buford Pressley, L. T.; 
Leander Carroll, R.T.; Hubert Capes, R.G.; Alfred Lambert, C.; Hartsell Arrington, L.G., and Charles McKemie, L.E.; standing—Joseph 
Jessup, R.H.B.; Donald Hall, Q.B.; Wayne Hilton, L.H.B., and Richard Bowman, F.B. 






best back they’ve seen all season, and, 
according to Coach Gainer, Hilton is 
one of the fastest and toughest little 
backs he has ever seen on a high school 
field. He is a fine broken field runner 
and his ability to spin and shoot through 
a line is remarkable to watch. He also 
specializes in punt and kick-off returns. 
If a record had been kept of total yard¬ 
age he could have passed the mile mark 
easily. Although Gainer has several fine 
boys returning, Hilton’s loss will be 
greatly felt. 

Gainer, Hilton, Pressley, Hames, Bow¬ 
man, Jessup and Carroll are the seven 
excellent reasons why the North Caro¬ 
lina Bears have compiled a great record 
in 1949 and are probably the best team 
in the history of the school. 

North Carolina’s record for the sea¬ 
son: 



TENNESSEE VIKINGS: Front row, left to right, Henry Rosenmund, Neil Battle, James Disney, 
Donald Reaves, Co-Captain Johnny Hindman, Co-Captain Franklin Willis, Dale Whitehead, 
Ralph Martin, Paul Torbett. Middle row: Coach Conley Akin, Presley Nave, Jimmy Daven¬ 
port, Ronald Plunk, James Beeler, Paul Tester, Malcolm Kimberlin, Bobby Talley, Kenneth 
Burke, Clay Allen, Coach Jess Smith. Back row: Manager Fred Taylor, Otis Hensley, Lee 
Harben, Billy Webster, Keith Burke, Jack Lawson, Fred Harrison, Gillie Hughes, Sammy 
McBride, Manager Billy Joe Waddell. 


NC OPP. 

28—Glen Alpine High School. 7 

6—Valdese High School. 6 

39— Newland High School. 0 

45—Taylorsville High School. 0 

52—South Carolina School for Deaf. 13 

40— Crossnore High School. 7 

27—Virginia School for Deaf. 0 

44—Stanley High School. 0 

44—Bessemer City High School. 0 

26—Granite Falls High School. 13 

351 46 


With such a complete reversal of form 
as compared to 1948, we agree that 
North Carolina is the most improved 
team in the nation. 

But the record is pretty hard to ig¬ 
nore and for this reason it has our vote 
as the No. 1 team in the nation, and 
Chick Gainer has our selection as the 
Coach of the Year. Take a bow, Chick 
—you should! 

* # 

We admit it is difficult to decide as to 
which school should get the No. 2 spot 
—Indiana or Tennessee. Those with an 
eye close to the school for the deaf pas¬ 
tures thought Indiana was a tougher 
team than Tennessee. The difference 
seems to have been in Tennessee’s skill 
with passes. Both schools have met and 
beaten Illinois by two touchdowns. 


Blessed with an abundance of scrap 
and a fine fullback in Jerome Moers, 
the big, rugged Indiana Hoosiers fielded 
a smartly-coached single-wing team that, 
after losing the opening game to Law¬ 
rence Central High which went through 
the season undefeated, settled down and 
won every game thereafter, triumphing 
over seven foes. Tennessee, paced by col¬ 
orful T-Quarterback Franklin Willis, 
also compiled another successful season 
when it won seven of nine outings. 

Indiana was national champion in 
1945 and 1946, while Tennessee was tops 
in 1948. So take your choice as to which 
school is the second best team in the 
country for 1949, but to us it is a toss- 
up. 

The No. 4 team is Fanwood of White 
Plains, N. Y. It is said that no other 
school for the deaf in the East would 
have the strength to stop Fanwood un¬ 
less they caught it with a lot of in¬ 
juries. P.S.: It didn’t have an injury all 
season. This is because they worked 
very hard in getting themselves in con¬ 
dition. It is not a heavy team but when 
the boys are in good condition, they run 
hard and block hard, and look heavier 
and tougher than they really are. All 
the boys in the line and in the backfield 
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WILLIS KISSES NO. I FAN 
Franklin Willis, center, embraces 
his No. I fan, his mother, after 
the Kentucky game which Ten¬ 
nessee won, 60-0. At left is C. F. 
Willis, Sr., Franklin's father. 

Both parents are deaf. With this 
game Franklin capped a long 
and lustrous career. Frank Bailes, 
Knoxville News-Sentinel sports 
writer, wrote THE SILENT 
WORKER: "I don't know how 
much you know about this Willis 
boy, but I want to inform you 
that he is one of the top backs 
in this area . . . and a very like¬ 
able boy.” 

Cut courtesy the Knoxville News—Sentinel 


are about equal, and Coach Paul Ken¬ 
nedy is indeed fortunate to have a fine 
group of hard working boys that gave 
all they had in practice and games. The 
two games Fanwood lost were by the 
scores of 6-0 and 7-0. 

Minnesota had the best team in his¬ 
tory, under the tutelage of George Han¬ 
son, who became head football coach at 
this school after graduation from Gal- 
laudet college in 1941, and is rated the 
No. 5 team in the nation. It boasts a 
tough line and a group of hard-running 
backs. The steady Hilltoppers are paced 
by Jack Wright in the line and Douglas 
Burke in the backfield. Minnesota, by the 
way, has seven seniors on its team, so 
you can see how it was. 

*- * 4fr 

Speed, size and savvy characterize our 
14th annual All-American school for the 
deaf football team—a potent point-mak¬ 
ing machine with the accent on offense. 

The brilliant all-around fullback, 
Jerome Moers, of Indiana, was picked 
as the Player of the Year. 

It was a matter of elemental logic to 
select the 195-pound, 5-foot 11-inch 
senior who was a first string tackle as 
a freshman. He was a master at every 
phase of anything pigskin and more 
than fills the requirements of an out¬ 
standing player to head our All-Amer¬ 
ican team for 1949. 

Jerome also runs track and plays bas¬ 
ketball as first string guard, but he is 
also quite as masterful with a text book 
as he is with a pigskin or spike shoes. 
He plans to enter Gallaudet college this 
fall. 

In placing Moers on the first All-City 
football team, The Indianapolis Times 
has the following to say about him: 

Moers far out-stripped the city’s scoring 
leaders by capturing the city scoring cham¬ 
pionship with 102 points in seven games. He’s 
a pile-driving, 195-pound fullback for a 
team that scored 206 points while winning 
seven of eight games. He scored three touch- 














INDIANA HOOSIERS: Left to right, first row—Don La Valle, Orville Northcutt, Bob Bates, 
Anthony Lents, Jack Messer, Keith Young, James Stouse, End Vandeventer; second row— 
Faculty Manager Charles Maze, Bob Peters, Dale Herrin, William Storm, Ollie McKee, 
Bob Suroweic, Jerry Moers, Art Wooten, George Gormat, Trainer Dr. A. A. Dannin; 
third row—Line Coach Norman Brown, Lauris Mills, Ronald Duley, Harry Ferguson, Edward 
Paige, Dick Polstra, Dick Johnson, Zane Adams, Head Coach Jake Caskey; fourth row— 
Bije Lewis, Sharon Rich, Tom Lovis, Kenneth Bechman, James Johnson, Robert Thompson; 
fifth row—Morris Glessner, Bill Louden, Emanuel Hounchell, Ted Hagemeyer. 


downs in each of four games and two TDs 
in each of two others. 

Moers is an unusual boy. Fundamentally, 
he’s an outstanding college prospect as a 
tackle and could step in tomorrow and make 
the city’s first string tackle spot. As a fresh¬ 
man, he was an outstanding tackle for Coach 
Jake Caskey’s fine team three years ago. He 
was hurt most of his sophomore year. As a 
junior, Coach Caskey needed a fullback and 
got him. 

Against the Illinois Deaf School at Jackson¬ 
ville, Moers scored all of the Silent Hoosiers’ 
18 points. He asked to play defensive tackle 
in his last game and he performed outstand¬ 
ingly most of the game. 

Another standout player is Captain 
Irvin Carlstedt of Illinois, who was a 
shining light on a fair club and played 
outstanding ball in every game. He was 
half the team with his spark plugging, 
deadly tackling on either side of the 
line, in front or in back of it. If the 
play came his way he’d nail the ball car¬ 
rier and no one else. If it went the other 
way he was just as likely as not to rush 
through the line and nail the carrier on 
the other side before he’d crossed the 


32 and 20 yards in an outstanding 
demonstration. 

To Willis, the 19-year-old speedster 
from Memphis, goes the greatest amount 
of the credit for the Tennessee football 
successes the past three years. In those 
years his teams have won 23 games and 
lost only three. While the opponents 
were racking up only 106 points in 26 
games, the Vikings, thanks to numerous 
spectacular touchdown makings by Wil¬ 
lis, were scoring 971. Willis slill packs 
his over 170-pounds on a well built 5- 
foot-10-inch frame and looks the part 
of an outstanding footballer very con¬ 
vincingly. 

Although football is his favorite and 
probably best athletic endeavor, Willis is 
outstanding in several sports. Last year 
he won first place in the mythical na¬ 
tional school for the deaf track and field 
meet in the 220-yard dash. 

He is an exceptional bowler and clas¬ 
ses this as his favorite summer-time di¬ 
version. He has rolled over 200 several 


times. He also plays basketball for the 
Tennessee team and is an aggressive 
backboard man. 

In football, however, Willis has had 
most of his thrills and most of his top 
achievements. He cites the Clinton High 
game of 1947 as his most exciting 
sports thrill. And well so—in that con¬ 
test Willis made two touchdown runs 
of over 50 yards, trekked 25 meters for 
another score, and passed for a fourth 
in the Vikings’ 26 to 7 upset win over 

He’s a senior and hopes to enter 
Gallaudet College after graduation. His 
grades should give him a good chance 
too, because he maintains between an 
A and B average. 

So now move over there, you all-time 
deaf schoolboy football players, and 
make room for a companion. Edge over 
to give Franklin Willis room on that 
pedestal as one of the greatest of deaf 
football players. 

Other all-time football greats from 
1935 to present time are: William Bri- 
zendine of Virginia and Clyde Nutt of 
Arkansas, ends; Alton Smith of 
Arkansas and Irvin Carlstedt of Illi¬ 
nois, tackles; Victor DeCapua of 
American and Tom Cullen of New Jer¬ 
sey, guards; Lee Montez of Texas and 
Frank Kaiser of Indiana, halfbacks; 
Raymond Jackson of Fan wood, full¬ 
back, and Don Whitney of Washing¬ 
ton, center. 

North Carolina’s champions weren’t 
overlooked. Three Bears were placed on 
the elite list. 

Halfback Wayne Hilton, a mite of 150 
pounds, was North Carolina’s leading 
ground gainer. Wrecker and tough Bu¬ 
ford Pressley, 200-pound tackle, played 
outstanding ball in every game. And on 
the wing North Carolina had another 
standout in Ted Hames, an exceptional 
downfield blocker as well as pass re¬ 
ceiver. 


line of scrimmage. If it was a wide end 
run or pass on the other side he’d catch 
and nail the carrier or receiver. Illinois 
had a so-so team with pretty green back- 
field men but it is said it was sheer de¬ 
light to watch Carlstedt work on that 
team! 

During the 1949 campaign Irvin 
scored three safeties, breaking through 
to nab opposing backs behind their own 
goal. One of his safeties provided the 
margin for victory as the Illinois school 
bumped Jacksonville High 14 to 13 in 
the annual intracity tussle. 

Captain Franklin Willis, the Tennes¬ 
see triple threater, was the only repeater 
from the 1948 cream team. He closed 
his brilliant schoolboy football career 
playing with a taped shoulder in the 
Kentucky game last November 19, Ten¬ 
nessee winning 60 to 0. In this game 
Willis ran for touchdowns from 80, 52, 


Over-Age All-Americans 

There are several fine players who failed to make the All-American team 
because they are 20 years old. We feel that they deserve some recognition 
so we present herewith our All-American team composed of players who 
are twenty years of age, as follows: 


Pos. Players and School Height Weight 

E—Albert Mazanowski, New Jersey . 5'10" 155 

E—Tupper Inabinett, South Carolina .-. 6'1" 183 

T—Janies Crabtree, Oklahoma . 5'10" 173 

T—Stebby Greco, American . 5'8" 145 

G—Clinton Prater, Virginia .. 6'0" 180 

G—Dennis Walsh, American .... 5'8" 160 

C—Joe Shouppe, Florida . 6'3" 193 

B—Berly Wilson, Virginia .. 5T1" 157 

B—John Witkoski, American .. 5'9" 154 

B—Melvin Harper, Mississippi ... 5'10" 160 

B—Leo Yates, Virginia . 6'0" 165 
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Only other school to place more than 
one stalwart was Tennessee, which quali¬ 
fied its fine end, Henry Rosenmund, 
edging out his teammate, Paul Torbett. 

Roy Blaylock, sparkplug of Mississip¬ 
pi’s club that had its best season since 
it resumed football in 1945, also was a 
popular backfield choice. He is a shifty 
runner and one of the best boys in the 
state. Roy was almost a one-man team 
as he chalked up 11 teedees. Scoring 
four of his team’s five touchdowns in 
the Bentonia High game, Blaylock’s fin¬ 
est run was an 85-yard kickoff return 
for a tally. Athletic Director Charles 
Deviney and Coach Cecil Davis (1935 
Gallaudet grad) are backing Roy for 
the All-Star team of the high school 
classic this summer. Said Deviney: 
“Blaylock is an excellent runner and 
he averaged between 125 and 150 yards 
a game in yardage the past season.” 

Charles Balanis of Fan wood won out 
in a heated debate for the center spot. 
A smart, steady 163-pound find, Balanis 
got the nod over such standouts as Philip 
Mathews of Minnesota and Davis 
Bosom of Michigan. 

Completing the first team selections 
was “Old Blood and Guts” Ed Slackway, 
a 153-pound Mt. Airy co-captain guard 
who proved an inspiration to the 
school’s otherwise young and green line¬ 
men and far overshadowed any player 
in the nation, and Jack Wright, Min¬ 
nesota’s steady 162-pound tackle, who 
was placed on the first team as guard 

Touchdown Twins 

Berly Wilson and Leo Yates of the 
Virginia School for the Deaf were prob¬ 
ably one of the most potent touchdown 
combinations in all-time deaf sporting 



BERLY WILSON (70) 

LEO YATES (64) 

Cut courtesy of The Virginia Guide 



FANWOOD GOLDEN TORNADOES: Left to right, first row—Everett Trochelman, John 
Toner, Charles Balanis, Ed Matthews, Terry Halpine, Robert Mullally, Steve Satterday, James 
Lee, William Sumetl, Hugo Guide, Alexander Taccogna; second row—Manager Angelo 
Capozzi, Ralph Epstein, Thomas Lorello, John Castrese, Robert Dickerson, Agostino Di 
Giovanni, Robert Whiting, William Malone, Peter Mislawack, Leo Kratz, Pat Doherty, Sheldon 
Plavsky, Assistant Manager Alex Rubiano; third row—Assistant Coach John Caveney, 
Kevin Mulholland, Steve Lucatuorto, Francis Cullinan, Charles Isales, Frank Sheldone, William 
Wheeler, Superintendent Charles Bradford, Head Coach Paul T. Kennedy. 


because of his defensive ability. 

There is one player we’d like to have 
on our cream team, but he has one more 
year ahead of him so he’d better wait. 
He is John Bingham, the Mt. Airy 
school’s T-quarterback sensation. 

The success of John Bingham as a 
field general is only overshadowed by 
his triple-threat performances. He is a 
deadly passer, averages 40 yards on his 
spurts and leads the team in scoring. 
In addition, he is a canny diagnostician 
of opposition maneuvers. 

A Mt. Airy student since he was six, 
Bingham has scored 99 points in seven 

Score 250 Points 

annals. With Wilson doing the tossing 
and Yates the receiving, the pair ac¬ 
counted for 250 points in 24 games over 
a four-year span. Broken down, this to¬ 
tal was amassed via 39 touchdowns and 
16 points after touchdowns. Both hoys 
completed their football careers this 
past fall. 

Wilson was a triple-threat player. In 
addition to his accurate passing, he 
was noted for his running. In 1949 he 
scored 49 points himself, and his punt¬ 
ing average was around 42 yards per 
kick. He is a standout forward on the 
basketball team and a clever mound art¬ 
ist on the baseball team. 

Yates is also an all-around athlete, 
starring in basketball and baseball as 
well as on the gridiron. He has been 
named to both the All-American foot¬ 
ball and basketball teams. 

Coach T. C. Lewellyn of Virginia, 
who has gained renown for his ability 
to train potent backfield men and ends, 
calls the Wilson-Yates passing combine 
one of the best he has ever coached. 
Both boys are leaving school at the end 
of the present year. Yates is from Roa¬ 
noke and Wilson from Pembroke. 

Story adapted from The Staunton News-Leader 


games, including 15 touchdowns. Most 
of the touchdowns were on runs of 25 
yards or more. He also threw six touch¬ 
down passes. 

This six-foot-one, 18-year-old lad is, in 
the opinion of those who saw him, Lhe 
outstanding player in the Philadelphia 
area, and his receiving the Maxwell Me¬ 
morial Football Club award for his 
great play over every hearing boy in 
this city is an achievement the deaf 
should really be proud of. He also re¬ 
ceived Stoney McGlinn’s Television 
Award. 

After playing spectacular ball the first 
five games and prior to the New Jersey 
game Bingham was stricken with the 
grippe, and despite being a very sick 
boy, he played the New Jersey game, 
which his team lost, 6 to 7. As a result 
of this John missed the Salesianum High 
game which Mt. Airy also lost, 0 to 19. 
However, John was ready for the West 
Virginia game and scored every point, 
his school winning 20 to 19. 

Bingham’s sincerest admirer is the 
new coach, Tom Kennedy, former South 
Philadelphia Catholic High star, who 
later played four years of halfback at 
John Carrol University in Ohio. He is 
assisted by a former South Catholic 
High teammate, Tom Gorman, who 
played under Coach Carl Snavely at 
North Carolina. Erwin Antoni, Girard 
College and University of Pennsylvania 
four-letter athlete, is Mt. Airy athletic 
director. 

Kennedy reported seven days before 
the opening game with Conshohocken 
High and in those seven days he taught 
the Panthers the rudiments of the T. It 
was a single wing team last year. He 
succeeded, hut he will tell you that if 
it wasn’t for his quarterback, John Bing¬ 
ham, his team wouldn’t have fared so 
well. So better watch John next year. 
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MINNESOTA HILLTOPPERS: Left to right, front row—Wahl, Thompson, Mathews, Wright, 
Burke, Larson, Miers, Caswell, Smith; middle row—Head Coach Hanson, Hines, Solberg, 
Pelarski, Graupman, Stifter, Carty, Vik, Cipolone, Assistant Coach Johnson, Faculty Manager 
Lauritsen; back row—Student Manager Welch, Reardon, Doose, Mess, Wollin, Hutchins, 
Hartwig, Riel, Brown, Frank, Anderson, Student Manager Rasmussen. 


Fullback Jerome Moers of Indiana is 
again the official school for the deaf 
scoring champion. He scored 102 points 
during the 1949 campaign that put him 
three in front of Quarterback John Bing¬ 
ham of Ml. Airy, his closest rival. Last 
year in 1948 Moers compiled 14 touch¬ 
downs and made two tries for a total 
of 86 points to lead the nation in scor¬ 
ing. 

Bingham, easily the best quarterback 
in the East, got 15 TDs and nine points 
after touchdowns for 99 points in seven 
games. 


Franklin Willis of 

Tennessee 

was 

third with 81 points in 

nine tilts. 


The scoring leaders 

above 

the 

40- 

point mark: 






G 

I'D 

PAJ' 

TP 

Jerome Moers, fb, Indiana 

7 

16 

6 

102 

John Bingham, qb, Mt. 





Airy . 

7 

15 

9 

99 

Franklin Willis, qb, Ten- 





nessee . 

9 

13 

3 

81 

Edwin Westlake, hh, Ok- 





lahoma . 

6 

13 

0 

78 


Dick Bowman, fb, 

North Carolina . 10 12 

Wayne Hilton, hb, North 

Carolina . 10 12 

Roy Blaylock, qb, Misssi- 

sippi . 10 11 

Joe Jessup, hb. North Car¬ 
olina —. 9 11 

Ted Ilames, end, North 

Carolina . 10 10 

Calvin Sheets, hh, West 
Virginia . 7 10 


Neil Battle, fb, Tennessee 9 10 

Nimm Shelton, hb, Texas 6 9 

Dick Ewald, hh, Michigan 8 6 

Ed Matthews, hh, Fanwood 7 7 

Douglas Burke, fb, Min¬ 


nesota . 7 6 

Henry Rosenmund, Jr., 
Tennessee . 9 7 


5 77 

4 76 

8 74 

0 66 

4 64 

4 64 

2 62 
4 58 

7 49 

4 46 

6 42 

0 42 


SWAAD Basketball Tournament 
Public High School Field House 
March 4, 1950 
Reception—Friday, March 3 
Reservations; 

CAREY C. SHAW 
3114 Arbor Dr., Houston, Texas 


FIFTH ANNUAL FAR WEST 
ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 

IKASKKTIIALL TOURNAMENT 

Sponsored by San Francisco Club for the Deaf 

February IT and 1«, 1950, at Saw Francisco, Calif. 

Gaines to be played at Kezar Pavilion, Golden Gate Park, end 
of Haight St., near Stanyan. 

First Session, Friday, 6:30 p.m. Second Session, Saturday, 9:30 a.m. 
Finals, Saturday, 5:00 p.m. 

Social, Saturday, 9:00 p.m., at San Francisco Club for the Deaf, 

991 Mission Street. 

Season Tickets $4.50 Admission to Social. $1.00 

For more information, write to FRANCIS J. ROBERTS, General Chairman, 
265 Fell St., San Francisco 2, Calif. 

For Hotel reservations, write to 
ALVA RENEAU, 367 Vienna St., San Francisco 12 
/Vote: A $5.00 deposit for hotel reservations required on or before 
Feb. 10, 1950. 


1949 Sectional Ratings 

Taking our trusty periscope we 
find the leaders by geographical 
sections to be: 

East—Fanwood 
Central—Indiana 
Midwest—Minnesota 
Farwest—California 
Southeast—North Carolina 
Southwest—Oklahoma 

North Carolina took the team 
scoring title with 351 points in 
ten games. Fanwood had the best 
mark defensively with 26. The 
only schools unable to produce a 
tie or win as many games were 
Kansas, Kentucky, and Louisiana. 

The 1949 records of the school 


for the deaf elever 

is 

are 

as 

fob 

lows: 







W. 

L. 

T. 

Ft. Opp. 

Fanwood, (N.Y.).... 

4 

2 

1 

146 

26 

New Jersey . 

3 

4 

0 

57 

97 

Mt. Airy (Pa.). 

5 

3 

0 

189 

149 

West Virginia . 

4 

3 

0 

153 

49 

American (Conn.).. 

2 

2 

1 

52 

53 

Virginia . 

6 

3 

0 

199 

132 

St. Joseph’s (N.Y.) 

1 

2 

0 

32 

32 

Minnesota . 

5 

2 

0 

129 

44 

Iowa . 

2 

3 

1 

47 

94 

Missouri . 

4 

0 

1 

71 

31 

Kansas . 

0 

8 

0 

12 

251 

Indiana . 

7 

1 

0 

206 

111 

Illinois . 

3 

5 

0 

81 

109 

Michigan . 

3 

4 

1 

105 

103 

Ohio . 

1 

4 

1 

81 

118 

Wisconsin . 

1 

5 

0 

34 

138 

Kentucky . 

0 

5 

0 

24 

218 

North Carolina . 

9 

0 

1 

351 

46 

Tennessee . 

7 

2 

0 

235 

55 

Florida . 

1 

7 

0 

12 

208 

Alabama . 

0 

7 

0 

14 

172 

South Carolina . 

1 

3 

2 

72 

139 

Georgia . 

- - 

- 

— 

— 

— 

Oklahoma . 

5 

1 

0 

189 

73 

Texas . 

4 

4 

2 

118 

134 

Mississippi . 

4 

4 

2 

143 

168 

Louisiana . 

0 

7 

0 

18 

235 

California . 

1 

5 

0 

70 

124 

Washington . 

2 

6 

0 

— 

— 

Colorado . 

1 

3 

0 

24 

54 


Note that Missouri is undefeat¬ 
ed, too. Its October 6 game with 
Boonville High was its first victory 
since 1945. Charles Frizzell is the 
new coach. 

Arkansas had no football team 
due to lack of boys old enough 
to play. 
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FRANKLIN WILLIS 



WAYNE HILTON 



JEROME MOERS 
Player of the Year 


IRVIN CARLSTEDT 


KRUGER'S 14th ALL-AMERICAN TEAM 


Name 

School 

Age 

Height 

Weight 

Ted Hames (E) . 

.North Carolina . 

. 18 

6'1" 

180 

Henry Rosenmund (E)..... 

.Tennessee . 

. 18 

6'0" 

170 

Ed Slackway (G) . 

.Mt. Airy (Pa.) . 

. 18 

5'6" 

153 

Jack Wright (G) . 

.Minnesota . 

. 18 

5'10" 

162 

Irvin Carlstedt (T) . 

.Illinois . 

. 18 

5'10" 

170 

Buford Pressley (T). 

.North Carolina . 

. 19 

6'0" 

200 

Charles Balanis (C) . 

_Fanwood (N.Y.) . 

. 19 

5'10" 

163 

Franklin Willis (QB). 

.Tennessee . 

. 19 

5'10" 

175 

Wayne Hilton (HB). 

.North Carolina . 

. 19 

5'7" 

150 

Roy Blaylock (HB ) . 

.Mississippi . 

. 19 

6'0" 

156 

Jerome Moers (FB). 

.Indiana . 

. 18 

5T1" 

195 

SECOND TEAM 



THIRD 

TEAM 

Orville Northcutt, Ind. 

. End . 


..Tom Desrosier, Amer. 


BUFORD PRESSLEY 


Paul Torbett, Tenn. End .Gilbert Brown, Mt. Airy 

Ronnie Williams, W. Va. Guard .Leander Carroll, N.C. 

Andrew Beckham, Texas . Guard ..August Moore, Mo. 

Epifanio Arce, Calif. Tackle Steve Satterday, Fan. 

Ralph Martin, Tenn. Tackle .Bob Bates, Indiana 

Phillip Mathews, Minn. Center .David Bosom, Mich. 

John Bingham, Mt. Airy . Back Joseph Anastasia, N.J. 

Nimm Shelton, Texas . Back . ...Edward Matthews, Fanwood 

Calvin Sheets, W. Va. Back .Douglas Burke, Minn. 

Edwin Westlake, Okla. Back Richard Bowman, N.C. 

Honorable Mention: Backs—Terry Halpine, Fan.; Richard Caswell and Myron Smith, Minn.; 
Leo Sullivan, Iowa; Paul Curtis, Mo.; Don LaValle, Ind.; Gilbert DiFalco, Mich.; James 
Long, Wis.; Neil Battle, Tenn.; and Joe Jessup, N.C. Linemen—Robert Sabo, Mt. Airy; 
Curtis Hamilton, W. Va.; Francis Cross, N.J.; Charles Tackett, W. Va.; and J. T. Jacobs, Tex. 



H. ROSENMUND 


TED HAMES 


CHARLES BALANIS JACK WRIGHT ED SLACKWAY 
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Parliamentary Laws 

Should our schools for the deaf teach 
parliamentary rules and practice? I be¬ 
lieve they should teach at least the fun¬ 
damentals. When children leave school 
a majority, no doubt, will join the many 
clubs, societies and fraternal divisions 
which exist. They 
will also attend con¬ 
ventions in large 
numbers. Many of 
these young people 
will want to take 
part in the doings 
of these organiza¬ 
tions but their ig¬ 
norance of parlia¬ 
mentary rules and 
decorum might 
make them reluctant to take the floor. 
An intelligent young person, sure of 
himself at a large meeting, can become 
a very useful worker among the deaf. 

It is through our clubs, fraternal divi¬ 
sions and conventions that we are kept 
organized. They are potent factors in 
our social processes. Organizations 
which are orderly and well-presided over 
can accomplish much more than those 
which are not. 

Although Robert’s Rules of Order is 
accepted as the final authority on par¬ 
liamentary procedure among a large 
number of our organizations, there are 
other books obtainable in the public 
libraries which are simplified versions 
and which should be much easier for 
the younger people to understand. In 
time, experience at meetings will help 
anyone learn more about the rules. But 
as things are now, most of the meet¬ 
ings I have attended were not perfect 
examples of how they should be con¬ 
ducted. Yet, those who go to such meet¬ 
ings naturally pick up the habits, pro¬ 
cedure and other practices which are 
contrary to the rules. This leads me to 
ask, “Should the deaf have their own 
set of parliamentary laws?” Personally, 

I think so. Of course, I do not mean to 
imply we should change Robert’s Rules. 
But we could at least have rules to gov¬ 
ern the decorum, privileges and other 
matters suited to our special needs. 

For example, at the meetings of hear¬ 
ing people, when a person wants the 
floor he raises his hand and waits for 
the Chair to recognize him. When the 
Chair does so, the member rises from 
his seat, remains where he is and begins 
with, “Mr. Chairman.” He then has his 
little say. With the deaf it is different, 
and heaven knows how it all started! 



EMERSON ROMERO 



Conducted by Emerson Romero 


When a member gets the floor he comes 
all the way to the front and stands 
alongside where the president is sitting. 
He then goes into a lengthy “prologue” 
with this most unnecessary waste of 
words, “Mr. President, Mr. Vice-Presi¬ 
dent, Mr. Secretary, Mr. Treasurer, 
friends, brothers and sisters, fellow- 
workers, etc., etc. . . .” which is not ac¬ 
cording to the rules. He then turns 
his back to the president and addresses 
his remarks to the members. This is also 
against the rules. This rule was violated 
at practically every meeting I have at¬ 
tended among the deaf and it amazes me 
how they get away with it every time. 

We should take it for granted that a 
member should come to the front of the 
room where everyone will have a better 
chance of seeing him. At the Long Island 
Club of the Deaf, Inc., where I had the 
honor to serve as Secretary for a term, 
an innovation was made. A member who 
secured the floor was permitted to come 
to the platform but was made to stand 
far to one side, facing the Chair. He 
would limit his opening words to, “Mr. 
Chairman,” and address the Chair while 
still facing him. Under no circumstances 
was he permitted to face the assembly 
or make any remarks to any of the 
members. This prevented bickerings 
back and forth between the speaker and 
the members, a practice which usually 
results in a meeting getting out of hand. 

Many times I have seen a member 
jump up from his seat to tell the Chair¬ 
man that the remarks of the speaker 
who has the floor is out of order. It is 
not for a member to decide that. The 
member has the privilege of “rising to a 
point of order.” The Chairman may ask 
him to state his point and the member 
does so. It is then for the Chair to de¬ 
cide if anything is out of order. A Chair¬ 
man who knows the rules well can in¬ 
form an obtrusive member about this. 

On another occasion I have seen a 
motion made, seconded and debated— 
all according to the rules. Then some¬ 
one got up and made the sign for 
“vote,” which means he wanted the de¬ 
bating stopped so a vote might be taken 
on the motion. Another member, op¬ 
posed to the motion, asked for the floor 
to mention something he felt the mem¬ 
bers should know. The Chairman and 
others informed this member it was too 
late because someone had already asked 
for the vote. This caused some confu¬ 
sion until 1 asked for the floor on a 
point of order. I explained that since a 
member signed for “vote,” this was tan¬ 



tamount, according to the rules, to a 
motion for “the previous question.” 
I bis motion must be seconded and re¬ 
quired a two-thirds majority vote to 
pass. Since the motion to “vote” was 
not seconded and no vote was taken on 
the “vote,” the other member who asked 
for the floor to debate further was in 
order. 

The “Previous Question” is in itself 
perplexing and is not readily under¬ 
stood by many. It seems to be a mis¬ 
nomer. It simply means to stop debate 
and put the main motion to a vote. But 
before this vote on the main motion can 
be taken the members must vote on the 
motion for the previous question. In 
other words, it means they must first 
vote on whether debate should be 
stopped. When voting on the previous 
question, it requires a two-thirds major¬ 
ity to pass. If it passes, the debating 
stops and the Chair then asks for a vote 
on the main motion before the assembly. 
If the vote on the previous question 
fails to carry, the main motion pending 
is still open to debate. 

I believe a series of articles on par¬ 
liamentary laws for the deaf in The 
Silent Worker will do much to ac¬ 
quaint many of us with the important 
fundamentals. This series may prove val¬ 
uable to those now serving as presidents 
and other members anxious to cooperate 
with the Chairman. If time proves the 
deaf require a set of rules for their 
special needs, the series can be prepared 
in booklet form for sale to anyone who 
wants it, and the proceeds could go to 
the N.A.D. 

It remains to be seen if this idea has 
any supporters among the deaf. Sug¬ 
gestions will he welcome. 
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HAVE YOU REALLY HEARD THE LATEST? 


Let us have a heart to heart talk about your Hearing-Aid Dollars 


I F YOU are about to own a hearing aid, you are 
sitting in the driver's seat again. You can choose 
what you want on the basis of quality, dependability, 
performance and price. "Duratron" today is bring¬ 
ing to you a standard of value which is unsurpassed, 
bringing to you a maximum of hearing at a minimum 
of cost. There is not a price which "Duratron" could 
not meet or beat. But There Is a Standard ol Quality 
on Which "Duratron" Makes No Compromise. The 
name "Duratron" stands for quality and value, the 
standard of comparison for hearing aid users every¬ 
where. And with the very latest small miniature 
all-in-one unit just released, you get the utmost in 
performance, dependability and at a price you can 
afford Plus the assurance of enjoyment and satisfac¬ 
tion which is implied in the name "Duratron." 


Our very latest and just released sub-miniature unit is 
tailored to give tomorrow's hearing ... and do it bptter 
. .. today. We invite comparison with any other unit on 
the market from a laboratory or hearing standpoint. 


Exact Size of "Duratron" Newest All-in-One Unit 


Think TWICE about Price 


We invite you to try any other hearing aid on the market anywhere, for quality of hearing and true 
hearing enjoyment. Compare this test with the hearing you obtain from this just-released, small sub¬ 
miniature, all-in-one "Duratron" now available, at a price of $98.50, complete with batteries, excluding 
custom ear mold. Your hearing deserves the best. “ Duratron" will give you low initial cost, low upkeep 
cost. You cannot get more, why pay more - 


fcurattcH " 

WEARABLE VACUUM TUBE HEARING AIDS FOR MORE THAN A DECADE 


L/tl'Cd.ttOfl CORPORATION 
724 S. Spring St., Room 1310, Los Angeles 14, Calif, 


436 Boulevard of the Allies, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 







